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TH tire rationing, a truck “black-out’’, labor shortages 
and other vital factors changing from day to day, your 
sales curve can spring up or down like rubber — and with rubber. 


Stabilizing influences are hard to find in this ‘‘sea of ques- 
tion-marks’’. One thing sure, curtailed distribution means closer 
cultivation of sales territory in your own ‘‘back yard’’. Better 
bread flavor will help that—International Flours mean better 
bread flavor. 


International Flours help to eliminate ‘‘cripples’’ and con- 
serve man hours—vital in defense economy. 


Now's the time to look carefully to flour. We suggest you 
look to International. 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY + MINNEAPOLIS 


Make Your Selection from MERLIN * RED DRAGON 
these Spring and Hard MINUTE MAN 
Winter Wheat Flours * 
* ROBIN HOOD WHOLE 
SEAL OF MINNESOTA WHEAT FLOURS 
CINDERELLA * 
ROBIN HOOD MELLOTYPE FLOURS 
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IDAHO’S SOFT, WHITE DICKLOW WHEAT 


This ideal wheat for cake flour grows only in the mild climate of 

























the Snake River Valley, on scientifically irrigated lands, in Southern 
Idaho. That basic reason accounts for the distinctive quality of deli- 
cate gluten and economical bakeshop performance that puts Pikes 


Peak Cake Flour in a class by itself. 





HARD SPRING WHEAT 


Here on broad prairies and fertile mountain valleys—a mile and more 
above sea level —our company-owned elevators and mills have first- 
call on the strong spring wheats which thrive in the fresh, mineralized 


soils of this famed high-altitude wheat region. 





HARD WINTER WHEAT 


4 of this company’s 27 flour mills are located at the head of the 





Kansas hard wheat districts. These famous mills produce uniform, 
high-protein hard winter wheat patents that are recognized by bakers 


for economy, strength, and unfailing bakeshop performance, 





SOFT RED WINTER WHEAT 


From the rich, soft red winter wheat belt of Southern Missouri and 
the fertile Ozark region comes a “‘full-flavor”’ flour, preferred by many 
cracker bakers. Here is a distinct sponge flour as well as a lower 


protein dough stage flour. 
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~ DEPENDABLE QUALITY 


sae 
FLOUR. 





Finest 
kansas 
Turkey 
Wheat 





KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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“TSMERTA” 














Not only does it require fine wheat to make a 
barrel of high performance bakery flour but it also 
takes plenty of wheat. 


Saving in wheat is one of three ways by which a 
miller can meet price competition,—but with sac- 
rificed quality. 


ISMERTA demands the milling of plenty of good 


wheat and no shortcuts in milling or in grades. 


Be sure the result shows up both in the baking 
performance and in the quality—particularly in 
the flavor—of the loaf. 


Not only can your production man tell this with 


his first use of ISMERTA. You yourself can tell it. 


Best and most important of all, your bread buyers 
can tell it. 


Ultimately your profit and loss account will tell it 
to you with convincing emphasis. 





The merits of ISMERTA can be determined either 
by experience in your own bakery or by 
asking any baker who uses it. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Would you sell advertising 
space on your flour bags? 


Of course you wouldn't! But why don’t you, your- 
self, use the valuable space on the backs, sides 
and butts of your bags...to give your packages 
more sales power? 





BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Memphis Oklahoma City Salina 
Minneapolis Omaha Salt Lake City 
1 eam Ol alte lars Peoria San Francisco 
New York City Pittsburgh Seattle 
Norfolk St. Louis Wichita 


Chicago 
Denver 
Detroit 


East Pepperell 


Houston 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
Louisville 
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TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 


“SALINA AND WEST” 


Out here in Kansas this phrase has a definite 
meaning in terms of approved varieties and 
types of hard winter wheat grown on upland 
soils as the elevation rises to the high plains 
and the foothills of the Rockies. Here are 
America’s premier bread wheats and here the 
first and most highly prized source of supply 
of the wheat that is milled into Weber “Tea 
Table Quality Type’ flours. 


The Weber Flour Mills Company 


Salina, Kansas 
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The Rice Pattern 








of Oriental Economy 





. . . Monsoon Asia’s Staple Food- 
stuff: Its Role in Shaping Things 
as They Are in the Pacific and 
Moulding the Shape of Things 


to Come... 


N the occidental world wheat has 
I long been a symbol for good nour- 

ishment and for physical superior- 
ity. The West has looked down upon 
the East, with its rice diet, as under- 
nourished and physically impoverished. 
The tinted races of the Orient, there- 
fore, as if by axiom, could never prevail 
in any struggle with the Occident that 
involved either economic or political 
force. And now we have before us the 
strange picture of a nation of rice eat- 
ers twisting the tail of the whole east- 
ern hemisphere. It won’t last—that we 
must believe. But for the moment the 
spectacle is upsetting. 

Right into the middle of such a per- 
plexity plops a studious book which en- 
visages some of what, is now happening, 
or at least speculates in scholarly fash- 
ion upon what might happen to the rice 
economy of the Orient should there be a 
“continuation of the strong tendencies 
toward economic nationalism” that were 
observable as the book was being writ- 
ten, and which have flowered, almost 
simultaneously with its publication, in 
the Pacific phase of our current world 
war. 

The research that resulted in the book 
was begun as long ago as 1927, but the 
fact that it should have been completed 
on the eve of Pearl Harbor seems to 
give it something of a flavor of prophecy, 
or at least to have marked it as the child 
of journalistic hunch on the part of the 
authors and publishers. Both of these 
sponsors, however, are long-time oper- 
ators in this field, and actually it is no 
sort of accident that they should have 
produced such a book at such a time. 

The work—to come at last to its iden- 
tity—is titled “The Rice Economy of 
Monsoon Asia.” V. D. Wickizer and M. 
K. Bennett are the authors. The book 
is published by Food Research Insti- 
tute, of Stanford University, California, 
in co-operation with the International 
Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. It can be had for $3.50 from 


publishing house or bookseller. 
Mr. Wickizer and Mr. 


Bennett are 





economists on the staff of Food Research 
Institute. Their study was initiated by 
the late Carl L. Alsberg, while he was 
one of the directors of that organization. 
His untimely death in 1940 put an end 
to his collaboration, and left completion 
of the work largely in the hands of Mr. 
Wickizer. 

Primary objective of the book is de- 
scribed in the introduction as an effort 
to present a comprehensive picture of 
rice in its general habitat—Monsoon 
Asia as a whole—and to explain why 
rice occupies the important economic po- 
sition that it does. There have been 
many writings about rice, but hitherto 
no broad and general survey has ap- 
peared. 

That Food Research Institute should 
have entered upon this project will sur- 
prise no one familiar with its extraordi- 
nary series of wheat studies begun in 
1924 and still in progress. These cover 
a wide range of economic, statistical, 
historic and geographical subjects, with 
wheat as the common focus. Other in- 
vestigators, too, have gone deep into the 
politics and economics of wheat, and now 
the institute has done this service for 
rice. 

It is an engaging subject, and one 
that is by no means out of the field of 
interest occupied by the trades that are 
concerned with wheat and bread. Rice 
is the great staple in the diet of hun- 
dreds of millions of people, and it is the 
cereal preferred by millions more whose 
poverty forces them to eat even cheaper 
foods. It is a «umpetitor of wheat to a 
considerable extent on wheat’s own 
ground, and it is a barrier to expanding 
markets for wheat in those countries of 
the Orient where wheat cannot be grown. 

No food, the authors of the book point 
out, has a longer, more colorful history 
than rice. No food has entered the lives 
of so many people. And probably no 
food looms so large today in both eco- 
nomic and social significance, as recent 
events seem darkly to emphasize. And 
yet, in spite of its long dominance in 
the diet and food supply of oriental na- 


















Terraced Rice Fields in the Philippine Islands 


tions, and despite the close connection 
between its cultivation and cultural and 
economic development, rice remains a 
cereal about which comparatively little is 
known in a quantitative sense. From 
the occidental viewpoint, the world of 
rice is a-.world apart, because 95% of 
all rice is produced and consumed in 
Monsoon Asia, an area mapped across 
the southeastern part of the continent 
of Asia from India to Japan, and in- 
cluding practically all of the adjacent 
tropical and subtropical islands. 
Generally, throughout this great re- 
gion, agriculture provides no more than 
a bare subsistence. ‘The customs, lan- 
guage, standards of measurement and 
practices of one part of a country differ 
from those in another part. The gen- 
eral level of literacy is low, and the 
difficulties of communication are fre- 
quently great. The authors are not sur- 
prised, therefore, to find that, although 
rice has not been neglected by classical 
or modern sociological literature, factu:l 
information necessary for an appraisal 
of its position in the world’s economy 
is scarce, faulty or altogether lacking. 
“As sources of food energy,” they say, 
“cereals of one kind or another far out- 
weigh all other foodstuffs, whether of 
animal or of plant origin. It has been 
estimated that the cereals, together with 
white and sweet potatoes and cassava, 
provided 75% of world disappearance of 
food calories in 1933-38; and potatoes 


and cassava could hardly have contrib- 
uted 5% of the total. 

“Cereals are available almost every- 
where and are comparatively cheap. The 
most palatable and conveniently avail- 
able cereals tend to become the pre- 
ferred cereals; and others, less expensive, 
are used only when the preferred ones 
are out of reach. Although rye, maize, 
certain millets and grain sorghums qual- 
ify in some places for human food, and 
may even be preferred to other grains, 
only wheat ranks with rice in food use. 

“Roughly four out of five of the earth’s 
inhabitants prefer and consume predom- 
inantly rice or wheat. Within historical 
times, rice has been the preferred if not 
always the dominant food of the yellow 
and brown races; and, for several cen- 
turies at least, wheat has probably been 
the preferred cereal food of the white 
race. 

“As a group the principal cereals oc- 
cupy over half of the plowed land of the 
world. In acreage sown, rice exceeds 
oats, rye, barley, and probably the mil- 
lets and grain sorghums, but is exceed- 
ed slightly by maize and is only about 
half as important as wheat. In volume 
of world production, rice may rank 
somewhat above maize and far above all 
other cereals except wheat. With respect 
to use for human food, rice far outranks 
maize because very little of the world’s 
rice crop goes to nonfood uses, whereas 


(Continued on page 18.) 
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of wheat production. 


® In connection with this there is one very vital point. Mills lo- 
cated in the heart of wheat production have first call on vir- 
gin country run wheat—that is, never passed thru a terminal 
market. 

® Here in Montana we do have possibly the finest hard wheat 
in this country to mill. The wheat supplies for our Montana 
mills flow directly from the wheat fields. 


® Thus. for almost a generation we have worked with known 
wheat varieties and our goal has ever been to reproduce in 
the flour the undeniably outstanding bread-making qualities 
of Montana high protein wheat. 


© 
MONTANA FLOUR ies 


® One frequently hears discussed relative advantages of mill : 
ing flour at the point of consumption rather than at the point} 
— 
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WINGOLD 
RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE 
FLAVOR have won the 
favor of Bakers Interested 
in producing a loaf of Rye 


Bread Excellent in Quality 
and Flavor. 


* 
After All! There Is No Substitute for Quality. 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY FIVE THOUSAND BARRELS 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 


“ZESTO FLOUR’ 


It’s All In There 


Vitamin B,, B. (G) Riboflavin, and others. 
These are the vitamins made by nature—not 
drugs—and stored up in the wheat germ which 
is milled right into the flour. 


And another important thing—the bread, 





rolls, etc., really taste good. 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 














DATE 


KANSAS 
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KANSAS BEST 


FLOUR WICHITA 
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IN THE 
HEART 
CABLE ADDRESS “‘CONFLOMILS”™ re} = LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES 
USE ALL CODES 


221, 223, 224, 225 


KANSAS 


GIBRALTAR 


KANSAS FLOUR 
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GREAT LAKES SHIPPING 
GETS SET FOR EARLY 
START AS BOATS MOVE 


Derroir, Micu.—Heralding what prob- 
ably will be the earliest opening in his- 
tory of the Great Lakes shipping season, 
a fleet of large iron ore carriers on 
March 21 had moved from Lake Erie 
into the Detroit River. 

Ship movements in other years rarely 
have begun before April 10 and never 
before April 1. 

¥ ¥ 
Vessels Being Fitted 

Burrato, N. Y.—Fitting out vessels in 
preparation for one of the earliest starts 
of navigation on the Great Lakes as well 
as one of the busiest continues at a 
feverish rate in so far as skilled labor is 
available. 

The civil air patrol has reported to the 
weather bureau of this city that continu- 
ous ice fields extend from the Niagara 
River entrance to Dunkirk on the south 
shore of Lake Erie and to Port Col- 
borne, Ont., on the north shore. How- 
ever, many large fissures and much open 
water is visible in the field, the report 
said. The middle of the lake is clear 
from Dunkirk and Port Colborne to the 
southwest. The ice is reported about 10 
inches thick. 

¥ ¥ 
Ice Breakers at Work 

Du.tutnH, Minn.—It was reported on 
good authority that freighters are ex- 
pected to leave lower lake ports headed 
for upper Lake Superior early this week 
and that ice breakers are at work in St. 
Mary’s River to force a passage through 
Whitefish Bay 
movement of boats. 


there and permitting 

How soon this can be done is ques- 
tionable. It is reported that several mil- 
lion bushels of grain have been con- 
tracted for early shipment by vessels to 
points of destination to eastern ports. 

Spring was ushered into this area by 
a blast of wintry weather that dispelled 
any early start of ice clearing and boat 
movement, unless there is a decidedly fa- 
vorable turn in conditions. A heavy fall 
of wet snow driven by a strong off the 
lake wind drove the broken ice pack 
that has been shifting with every change 
in wind direction up against the shore 
blocking entrance to the harbor. An 
adverse blow off shore may again change 
the whole situation. The ice is honey- 
combed and probably offers no barrier to 
boats making their way through. The 
harbor ice is slushy and like the lake 
should be easily navigated by either tugs 
or vessels. 

¥v ¥ 
Work to Release Freighter 

DututH, Minn.—A crew of men is 
engaged in cutting and removing ice to 
release a freighter tied up in the slip 
adjacent to the Peavey Duluth Terminal 
Elevator to open up a passage way so 
that the ship can be shifted under the 
elevator spouts and cargo of flaxseed 
lifted up to be run through the house 
for reshipping by rail to Minneapolis. 

The flax was brought in here for a 
Minneapolis crushing concern in the clos- 
ing period of lake navigation last fall 
from Canada and held afloat here in the 
boat bottom during the winter. 
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MRS. DOUGLAS MacARTHUR’S 
PLACE IN HISTORY 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Members of the 
Tennessee Historical Society have re- 
ceived a message of appreciation for 
their co-operation in compiling ma- 
terial for the biography, “General 
Douglas MacArthur, Fighter for Free- 
dom,” by its author, Dr. Francis 
Trevelyan Miller. Special mention 
was made of the material furnished 
by William E. Beard, associate editor 
of the Nashville Banner, and the so- 
ciety of the Beard-Faircloth family 
of Tennessee and Jean Faircloth 
MacArthur, wife of the Allied Na- 
tions supreme commander, and sister 
of Cameron Faircloth, secretary- 
treasurer of the American Bread Co., 
Nashville. 

“I have been able to give Mrs. 
MacArthur the position due her in 
world history, through the valued co- 
operation of Mr. Beard and thus to 
perform a service to the generations 
to come,” Dr. Miller wrote. 

An exhaustive research in 22 states 
was conducted prior to the writing 
of the biography, and valuable ma- 
terial was received from General 
MacArthur’s mother’s family in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, and his 
brother in Washington, as well as 
from Tennessee. 


* * 


SHORTAGE OF FARM LABOR 
RECALLS FIRST WAR 


Wicuita, Kansas. — Shortage of 
farm labor anticipated for this har- 
vest recalls to the mind of those who 
were here during the last war that 
the business men of Wichita organ- 
ized a crew of Twilight Reserves. 
Their leader was John E. Tidwell, a 
real estate man. He enrolled crews 
of city men who would go out and 
harvest wheat after their work in 
town was done. Usually they shocked 
wheat until. dark and then went to 
the farm house for supper. The men 
asked no pay for their service, but 
accepted it if the farmer offered 
to pay at the prevailing wage rate. 
Usually it was given to the Red 
Cross or some other activity. 


* * 
A FLOUR SALESMAN 
MOUNTS HIS BIKE 


New York, N, Y.—Philip Markel!, 
of E. Markell, Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
flour jobbers, is solving the car prob- 
lem these days by calling on the trade 
via bicycle. On his brand-new bi- 
cycle built for one he now sallies 
forth, and if it takes a little longer 
to get places than the rollsroyce did, 
he at least knows the tire situation is 
well under control and he can laugh 
at gas rationing. He will cover the 
five miles around Mount Vernon and, 
who knows, perhaps later venture 
forth into and beyond the Westchester 
hills surrounding it. 


* 
* * 
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MILLFEED PRICE CEILING INVOLVED 
IN CAPITAL CONFERENCE 


Po 
Millers and Feed Brokers Meeting With Office of Price Adminis- 
tration Officials at Washington, D. C., to Deal With 
Current Bulge in Bran Prices 


By EMMet DoUGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuineton, D. C.—An exploratory 
conference on millfeed prices was sched- 
uled to open on March 25 in the Office 
of Price Administration, with 25 flour 
millers, representing the industry at 
large, engaging in a roundtable discus- 
sion with Fred W. Thomas, chief of 
the feed unit of OPA, on all elements 
entering into the production and distri- 
bution of this commodity. 

On the following day 20 of the lead- 
ing feed brokers of the nation will sim- 
ilarly confer with Mr. Thomas on the 
same topic. 

Out of these conferences may come a 
decision by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration to impose price ceilings on mill- 
feeds, just as maximum schedules have 
already been set for other types of feed 
material. 

Probably one of the arguments to be 
advanced by the millfeed producers will 
be the fact that within a short time new 
pasturage will be available for stock. 
The market normally would then drop to 
levels which would make unnecessary any 
price action by the government. 

“These two conferences are .primarily 
for the purpose of finding what the facts 
are in the millfeed situation as to price,” 
Mr. Thomas explained. “It was impossi- 
ble to invite all the millers to Washington 
or all the feed brokers, so we attempted 
to invite those from the various milling 
regions of the country to get a well- 
rounded picture of the nation as a whole. 
The whole aim of the two conferences is 
to develop information on the subject 
of millfeed production and price so that 
we will be guided as to what should be 
done in the way of controlling or regulat- 
ing the price structure if this is found 
to be necessary.” 

Asked if the conferences may be re- 
garded as a preliminary step toward fix- 


‘ing of ceilings on millfeeds by the OPA, 


Mr. Thomas said that he was not in- 
clined to speculate on what future ac- 
tion the government may find necessary 
to take. He preferred, he indicated, to 
say that the views of the millfeed pro- 
ducers and marketers were needed by 
the government in its fact-finding efforts, 
and that he thought that the members 
of the industry could supply helpful 
information. 

From another source, it was learned 
that price administration officials were 
disturbed by the fact that bran delivered 
in sacks to Chicago was being quoted 
at $39, which, they indicated, was “too 
high.” PSs : 

With milling wheat selling at substan- 
tially the level of the year’s opening, 
prices of millfeeds show an advance of 
$6@7 a ton, or more than 20%. It is 
pointed out that this condition is di- 
rectly opposed to the government’s No. 
1 policy of stimulating the greatest pos- 
sible production of meats and poultry 
and dairy products. Furthermore the 


current low rate of shipping directions 
-on flour supplied by overbought bakery 
and other buyers suggests, it is feared, 


an even greater tightening of mill by- 
products supplies with resulting price 
stimulation. 
¥ ¥ 

In a bulletin to members the Mill- 
ers National Federation points out that 
there is often a sharp bulge in feed prices 
at the end of winter, that the coming 
of grass usually knocks feed levels down 
sharply and that the present ‘condition 
is temporary and was brought about by 
the combination of slack running time in 
the mills and vigorous demand by feed- 
ers. The federation also pointed out 
that the forward futures, usually a re- 
liable indicator of millfeed market trends, 
are quoted far below the present spot 
prices—August bran, for example, being 
around $8 below the present cash quota- 
tion in Kansas City. 

“There is thus some hope that a little 
time would take care of the problem,” 
the federation concluded. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CUBAN FLOUR IMPORTS 
HIGHER DURING FEBRUARY 


Havana, 





Cusa.—Imports of wheat 
flour into Cuba during February totaled 
164,640 bbls, compared with 142,261 bbls 
the previous month and 170,777 bbls the 
same month of 1941, according to the 
Monthly Review of Statistics and In- 
formation. 

Cumulative total imports, January 
through February, was listed at 309,903 
bbls for 1942, compared with 266,609 bbls 
for the corresponding period of 1941 and 
190,152 bbls for the same period of 1940. 

Of the February imports, Havana re- 
ceived 106,233 bbls of the total. Other 
leading ports receiving flour were San- 
tiago de Cuba 20,309 bbls, Cienfuegos 
11,866, Manzanillo 5,606 and Nuevitas 
5,197. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GOVERNMENT MEN ACCEPT 
MNF MEETING INVITATIONS 


Richard A. Bean, business specialist in 
charge of food price matters in the New 
York office of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration; John B. Hutson, president 
of the Commodity Credit Corp., and 
Harvey J. Owens, of the army quarter- 


master’s office, are among the speakers 


who have accepted invitations to be at 
the Millers National Federation conven- 
tion April 30 and May 1, a recent bulle- 
tin of the federation announces. The 
three men, in government service, are 
closely associated with the milling in- 
dustry. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





BANKRUPTCY PETITION FILED 
New York, N. Y.—Bankruptcy petition 
has been filed against Manhattan Bak- 
eries, Inc., 36-50 38th Street, Long Island 
City, by the Gottfried Baking Co., Inc., 
$536.67, Clinton Trust Co., $2,152, and 
Storch Leasing Corp., $854. ~~ 
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ALEXANDER STOCK IS DEAD 


New York, N. Y.—Alexander Stock, 


president .f F. W. Stock & Sons, Inc., 
flour millers of Hillsdale, Mich., died 
March 18 at his Brooklyn home, at the 
age of 80 years. 

Mr. Stock was born in Hillsdale, son 
of the founder of the mill who had emi- 
grated from Germany in 1855. He suc- 
ceeded to the presidency on the death 
of his father, Frederick W. Stock, and 
was active in company affairs until he 
became ill two months ago during a busi- 
ness trip to New York. 

Alexander Stock was one of the five 
sons of Frederick W. Stock who were 
associated with him in the milling ven- 
ture, which was begun in 1862 with the 
purchase of a small country mill located 
on the site of the company’s present 


2,500-bbl mill. All are now deceased. 





One of them, A. D. Stock, was among 
the founders of the Continental Baking 
Co. 

Harold F. Stock, son of Alexander 
Stock, is general manager of the milling 
company. 

Never in the limelight of trade asso- 
ciation activities, Mr. Stock nevertheless 
was recognized as one of the most out- 
standing millers of his section of the 
country. Under his direction the plant 
at Hillsdale was greatly increased in ca- 
pacity within recent years. 

Illustrative of Mr. Stock’s resource- 
fulness as a business executive and pro- 
moter was his device, in the heyday of 
the flour exporting trade, of chartering 
ships for the Caribbean trade and carry- 
ing highly profitable banana cargoes on 
the return trip. 








Compulsory Enrichment Will Be 
Law Aug. 1 in South Carolina 


The South Carolina law calling for compulsory enrichment of white flour, self- 
rising flour, white bread and white-whole wheat bread and/or flour will go into 





effect Aug. 1, 1942. The bill was signed by the governor on March 14 after having 
been passed by the legislature by a unanimous vote. The new law stipulates that all 
white flour must be enriched and that all white bread must contain vitamins and 
iron in amounts equivalent to those contained in enriched flour. The complete 
text of the bill was published in the March 11 issue of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER. 

The forward effective date was intended to provide enough time for commercial 
channels of distribution to be cleared of flour which does not comply with the terms 
of the new law. Millers who sell family flour in South Carolina should note that all 
stocks of unenriched flour will have to be out of dealers’ hands by Aug. 1. Jobbers 
should be encouraged to order enriched flour on all shipments made henceforth, the 
Millers National Federation advises. 
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ARMY’S FIRST A.I.B. CLASS SOON TO 
GRADUATE 


—_—_—~— 
Seventy-two Skilled Bakers Will Have Completed Intensive Five 
Weeks’ Training Period—Will Take Charge as Super- 
visors in Military Establishments 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Early 
in April, 72 United States army officers, 
noncommissioned men and privates, thor- 
oughly skilled in the art of baking bread 
and pastries for the armed forces of the 
nation, will graduate from the U. S. 
Army Training School for Advanced 
Baking Instructors at the American In- 
stitute of Baking in Chicago, Major 
Charles F. Kearney, of the subsistence 
branch of the Quartermaster Corps, has 
announced. 

Under the expert tutelage of Lieuten- 
ant Harry W. McCormick, the officer in 
charge of the school, and Principal Wil- 
liam Walmsley and the AIB school staff, 
the 72 men who were selected from the 
camps, posts and depots of the army 
throughout the country, will have fin- 
ished an intensive course of five weeks, 
which will equip them to take charge 
as supervisors, instructors and baking 
assistants in the various military estab- 
lishments of the nation, Major Kearney 
added. 

The instruction at the Chicago school 
begins at 5:30 o’clock each morning and 
continues until 9 o’clock each night, in- 
cluding Sunday shifts, it was explained. 
In order to make the course of maximum 
intensity, only six students are assigned 
to each instructor, thus giving each man 
direct personalized tutoring. 

The facilities of the AIB properties, 
it was said, make the Chicago school an 
ideal place in which to conduct training. 
Laboratory work within the school af- 
fords opportunity for the students to 
study the various types of wheat; the 
different milling processes; the blending 
of flours and the mixing of types to their 
proper consistency. The mixing of dough 
and how to control its baking in ovens 


simulating those found in the various 
garrisons of the army also is taught. 

On the campus, outside of the schoo! 
buildings, provision has been made to 
give instruction to the students in the 
operation of field ovens and mixers, the 
equipment including portable expose: 
ovens, fueled by coal, oil or wood, so 
that the operators will become skilled in 
the production of baked goods unde; 
every conceivable field condition. 

Throughout the Chicago school, th: 
instruction is so organized that student: 
may be graded in every step of their 
progress toward graduation. If any need 
special instruction in some phase of the 
operations, “after-class” hours are de 
voted to this purpose by the instructors 

“The objective sought in the Chicagy 
school,” Major Kearney said, “is to pro 
vide compact and direct knowledge not 
only in the theory of baking, but in 
actual practice which army bakers will 
encounter in the field. The intensive 
training period is devoted to the sole 
purpose of making every graduate self 
reliant and expertly posted in the pro 
fession of making tasty, wholesome 
bread, full of the energy our army re 
quires to make it the best nourished in 
the world.” 
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% Into Driver’s Seat * 


Martins Ferry, Onto.—The Nickles 
Bakery, wholesale and _ house-to-house 





concern, is planning to use women op 
erators of its trucks. The bakery op 
erates 100 trucks in Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia and southwestern Pennsylvania 
Tests have been made with women driv 
ers. 





COTTON MILL SALES TO BAG MAKERS 
NOT GREATLY INCREASED 


— +> 
New Priority Order Fails to Achieve Goal as Yet, According to 
Trade Reports—OPA Price Ceilings Seen 
as Reason for Difficulty 


The recent designation of a priority 
order A2 to bag manufacturers for ob- 
taining cotton bag goods for agricultural 
trades has not increased the amount of 
sales by cotton mills to bag manufactur- 
ers to any important extent so far, 
according to trade reports. 

Bag manufacturers still find it diffi- 
cult to secure bag goods from mills, al- 
though a few million yards of such goods 
were released by mills late last week. 
It is doubtful if bag makers have been 
able to cover more than 15% of their 
next 90 days’ requirements as yet. The 
result is that they have been delayed in 
confirming bag orders given them by 
mills. 

One reason for the difficulty in purchas- 
ing bag goods is the way that the cotton 
goods merchandising is conducted under 
the price ceilings set up by the OPA. 
Certain price brackets have been set up 
for raw cotton, and within each bracket 
is a set of price ceilings for various 
types of goods. When the raw cotton 


market moves into another bracket, ceil 
ing prices change. 

When prices get close to the top of a 
cotton bracket, the cotton mills are 
reluctant to sell, if they believe the rise 
will continue through to the next highest 
bracket, since by holding off they may 
be able to get the advantage of higher 
ceilings in the next step. The reverse 
is true when the market is going down- 
ward. But recently the trend has been 
upward and cotton prices have been on 
the verge of going into a higher price 
class, and that is one reason for reluct 
ance to sell. 

Should the price go into the higher 
level, it is expected that offerings of bag 
goods to manufacturers will be increased 
substantially. 

The government is now taking a con- 
siderable amount of the output of cotton 
mills, probably about 50% of the total 
production, and such orders, of course, 
have the first call on mills. Furthermore, 
it takes some time to get adjusted to a 
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new basis of production, and it is felt 
that as time goes on there will be an in- 
creasing amount of cotton bag goods 
available. 


It is regarded in the cotton trade as 
a possibility that the time will come when 
the government may step in and allocate 
all cotton goods production, rather than 
operating on the present priority system. 

Robert R. Guthrie, resigned head of 
the textile, clothing and leather goods 
branche of the WPB, has declared that 
all-out production of war goods has been 
hampered by the opposition in some 
quarters to full change-over of plants to 
war production. While the charges and 
countercharges arising from Mr. Guth- 
rie’s resignation may cause some confu- 
sion and delay in the textile field, many 
in the trade feel that the ultimate result 
may be helpful in getting some of the 
kinks out of the textile situation. 
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CLYDE HENDRIX TO HEAD 
PILLSBURY FEED SALES 


Minneapouis, Minn.—Appointment of 
Clyde H. Hendrix as general sales man- 
ager of the commercial feed division, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., has been an- 
nounced by Philip W. Pillsbury, presi- 
dent. 


Mr. Hendrix, former vice president 





Clyde H. Hendrix 


and general sales manager of the Mc- 
Millen Feed Mills, Inc., has spent most 
of his life in the commercial feed field. 
Before joining the McMillen organiza- 
tion seven years ago, Mr. Hendrix was 
for several years connected with the 
O’Brien Milling Co., Alliance, Ohio. 
Pillsbury Buys Iowa Plant 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
on March 23 announced the purchase 
of the plant of the Champion Milling 
& Grain Co., Clinton, Iowa. 
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WHEAT INSTITUTE ISSUES 
ENRICHED FLOUR CIRCULAR 


Cuicaco, Int.—The case for enriched 
flour is stated in an attractive four-page 
circular recently issued by the Wheat 
Flour Institute, Chicago. The reasons 
for drafting flour as the carrier of extra 
vitamins and minerals necessary to make 
up the deficiencies in many diets, as well” 


as an explanation of just what enriched 
flour is, are set forth in the red, white 
and blue leaflet. Teachers and other 
nutritional leaders are being sent copies 
of the new circular. Others who would 
like copies will be supplied upon request, 
the Millers National Federation says in 
a recent bulletin. Those who can use 
larger quantities of the leaflet should ask 
for prices, which will be at the printer’s 
rate. 
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BELOW PARITY SALES BAN 
SIDETRACKED IN CONGRESS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Congressional 
legislation to prohibit the sale of govern- 
ment-owned surpluses below parity levels, 
with certain exemptions, has apparently 
been sidetracked and informed sources 
predict the measure will not come up to 
a vote in the Senate for some weeks. 

Trade observers were inclined to com- 
ment that the legislation is probably un- 
dergoing a revision to conform more 
closely to administration wishes. Its ef- 
fectiveness would be considerably weak- 
ened by the revamping, they predicted. 
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BEMIS HOLDS CONFERENCE 

Cuicaco, Int.—Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
held its annual managers’ conference at 
the Drake Hotel, Chicago, March 17-19. 
About 40 officers, directors and branch 
managers from all parts of the country 
were in attendance. Included in the offi- 
cers were: F. G. Bemis, president, Bos- 
ton; A. C. Carpenter, vice president, St. 
Louis; H. H. Allen, vice president, New 
York; A. W. Phillips, vice president, Bos- 
ton; D. Belcher, vice president, Minne- 
apolis; P. E. Morrill, vice president, St. 
Louis; F. M. Ewer, vice president and 
treasurer, Boston, and R, Ramsay, sec- 
retary, St. Louis. 
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EARL W. RANDALL, PIONEER 
MICHIGAN MILLER, IS DEAD 


Earl W. Randall, senior member of the 
A. H. Randall Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich., 
died March 17 at his home there follow- 
ing a long illness. Mr. Randall was an 
early pioneer in the milling industry and 
one of the oldest and best known mem- 
bers of the Michigan State Millers Asso- 
ciation. He had long been associated 
with the A. H. Randall firm and the 
business is being continued by his son, 
who had been associated with the elder 
Mr. Randall for years. 
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GRAIN INDUSTRY HAS NEW 
WAGE-HOUR REPRESENTATION 


Wasuincton, D. C—M. G. Wire, of 
Tacoma, Wash., has been appointed rep- 
resentative for the employees and George 
Noxon, of St. Louis, Mo., and Ed Wilk- 
inson, Jr., of Birmingham, Ala., have 
been appointed representatives for the 
employers on the grain products indus- 
try committee of the Wage and Hour 
Division, Department of Labor, accord- 
ing to recent announcements of L. Met- 
calfe Walling, administrator of the Wage 
and Hour Division. The three new ap- 
pointees will replace Ted Hopkins, form- 
erly representative of the employees, and 
Walter Vanderploeg and J. J. Mullen, 
formerly representatives of the employ- 
ers, whose resignations have been ac- 
cepted. 
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WHEATMEAL BREAD ORDER IN BRITAIN 
WORRIES FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Loss of Canadian Trade Feared in Absence of Official Informa- 
tion as to Importations to Replace Present White Flour 
Stocks or Substitution of Canadian Wheatmeal 


(By Special Cable from THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER’s London Office) 


Lonpon, Enc.—Importers and flour factors are struggling with the new condi- 


tions imposed upon them by the Ministry of Foods’ order requiring them to sell to 


bakers three bags of home-milled wheatmeal with every bag of Canadian flour. They 


find the scheme very cumbersome. 


General comment, even by millers, is to the effect that importers are holding 


the short end of the stick. The importers are perturbed over the fact that only 


one quarter of the normal amount of Canadian flour is going out to the trade, and 


by Lord Woolton’s statement in Parliament that when stocks of white flour have 


been exhausted the only flour distributed will be national wheatmeal. 


Nothing has been heard here by the importing trade about the possibility of 


Canadian wheatmeal being brought in under the new regulations, and there is anxious 


speculation over the possibility that Canadian millers may lose their trade in United 


Kingdom markets, built up over so many years. 


Remembering the vital part Cana- 


dian flour played in the last war and its proved excellent baking and keeping quali- 


ties, the importers believe it is essential that its importation be continued. 


—— 





Growing Undesirable Wheats 
in North Dakota Worries AAA 


Farco, N. D.—The AAA’s Agricul- 
tural Conservation office here, in a letter 
to state committeemen, warns against the 
growing of certain undesirable varieties 
of wheat in North Dakota, and states 
that this situation is giving the United 
States Department of Agriculture a 
great deal of concern. 

“We have endeavored to explain to 
producers what the results might be if 
the production of some of these types of 
wheat continues to increase, and we feel 
that unless producers take some action 
to correct the situation, it may finally 
be necessary to make some administra- 
tive changes in our program, particularly 
in regard to wheat loans.” 

The wheat varieties that are classed 





@ TAKES NEW JOB @ 


Franklin J. Bergenthal, formerly vice 
president of Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., has joined Standard Brands, Inc., 
and will be located at the Chicago of- 


fice, 327 South La Salle Street. He is 
president of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry. 





as unsatisfactory in essential milling and 
baking qualities include Marvel, Hope, 
Marquillo or Brandon 123 (also known 
as New Marq, Great Northern, North- 
western). 

“We realize,’ states the letter, “that 
the milling and baking qualities of wheat 
are very strongly influenced by soil and 
climatic conditions and that the same 
variety of wheat grown under varying 
types of growing conditions may vary 
widely in baking qualities. Varieties that 
are consistently low in the essential mill- 
ing and baking qualities are undesirable. 
At present, small amounts of these varie- 
ties of low baking quality can be blend- 
ed with better varieties and not seri- 
ously affect the finished product. How- 
ever, when the production in a given 
area increases to a point where blend- 
ing will not remove the objectionable 
characteristics, it is usually necessary for 
wheat in that territory to move into com- 
mercial channels at a substantial dis- 
count under the more desirable varieties. 
Producers should, therefore, give serious 
consideration to their total wheat in- 
come before planting any of the varie- 
ties of wheat of low baking quality.” 

Experiments have been conducted for 
a number of years for the purpose of se- 
curing milling and baking tests of many 
new varieties of wheat. These trials 
have been made in comparison with well- 
recognized standard varieties. As a re- 
sult of these tests, Thatcher, Pilot and 
Rival wheats are recommended. Mar- 
quis, Ceres and Reward wheats have ex- 
cellent flour qualities; however, they are 
lacking in resistance to leaf and stem 
rust and are only recommended where 
these two rusts are not considered a lim- 
iting factor. 
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DR. ANDREWS TO ADDRESS CHEMISTS 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Niacin in wheat 
will be discussed by Dr. John S. Andrews, 
of the research laboratories of General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, at the monthly 
meeting of the Northwest Section of the 
American Association of Cereal Chemists 
to be held here March 27. 
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PRIORITIES HINDERING GRAIN TO 
ALCOHOL PROGRAM 


Senate Committee Hears That Product Can Be Distilled From 
Grain at Lower Cost, but Plant Construction 
Blocks Change-over 


A Senate sub- 
committee was told March 20 that indus- 


Wasninoeton, D. C. 


trial alcohol would be produced from 
grain at less than half the cost of that 
distilled from sugar derivatives, but that 
the WPB had refused to grant priorities 
for the construction of grain alcohol 
plants. 

George E. Johnson, president of the 
Farm Crops Processing Corp. of Ne- 
braska, testified that he had proposed 
without success to build five grain alco- 
hol plants, each to produce 10,000 gals 
a day. 

NEEDS CITED 

The country will need about 275,000,000 
gals of industrial alcohol this year for 
the manufacture of munitions and other 
war materials, Mr. Johnson said, and 
upwards of 400,000,000 gals in 1943. 

Asked by Chairman Gillette, Democrat, 
Iowa, whether the government had shown 
a sympathetic attitude toward his pro- 
posal, Mr. Johnson said: 

“I would say it was just the opposite.” 

Frasier Moffett, of the WPB’s chemical 
division, said that construction of the 
plants would require a large amount of 
critical materials. 

Grain alcohol could be produced at 
a cost of 2014¢ gal, he said, compared 
with the 50c gal which he testified the 
government was paying for alcohol made 
from molasses. 


80% OF MATERIALS 

Mr. Johnson, who preceded Dr. L. M. 
Christensen, Nebraska state university 
chemist, as a witness, declared he and 
his associates had arranged options on 
80% of the construction materials need- 
ed, but his conversations with Mr. Mof- 
fett made him feel it would be useless 
to apply for priorities on the balance. 

“We haven't filed an application be- 
cause we feel it would do no good unless 
the attitude of the WPB changes,” he 
said, 

Mr. Moffett told him the problem had 
been solved with “the whisky people,” he 
said, explaining that the government 
planned to divert part of the output of 
existing distilleries into industrial chan- 
nels. 

Mr. Johnson questioned, however, 
whether sufficient tank cars would be 
available to move beverage alcohol from 
one distillery to another for rectification. 
He also said that this program called 
for the use of 1,000,000 tons of raw sugar. 

¥ ¥ 
Program Successful, Says WPB 

Wasutnoeton, D. C.-—The program of 
substituting grain for molasses as_ the 
base from which some industrial alcohol 
is made is going forward successfully, 
William L. Batt, Director of Materials, 
has announced. If arrangements made 
thus far can be carried out during the 
year, a saving of the equivalent of 550,- 
000. tons of sugar will result, he said. 

Final passage by Congress of HR6543 
will remove existing barriers to redistil- 
lation of 140 proof alcohol from beverage 
distilleries into 190 proof in the nation’s 
large industrial distilleries and will pro- 
vide added impetus to the conversion 





program. The bill was introduced on 
Feb. 5 and has passed both the House 
and Senate. It is now in conference. 

The change over from molasses to 
grain has been difficult and will be car- 
ried on all during the year. In normal 
times the nation’s alcohol making facili- 
ties are divided into two kinds: bever- 
age distilleries which make whisky and 
other potables from corn and_ other 
grains, and industrial distilleries which 
make 190 proof alcohol from blackstrap 
molasses, a by-product of sugar manu- 
facture. 

With the outbreak of war, the demand 
for 190 proof alcohol, used in the manu- 
facture of smokeless powder and other 
munitions, increased more than 300%. 
There was not enough blackstrap to fill 
the demand and high test molasses, which 
would ordinarily go into sugar, had to 
be used in addition. 

The chemicals branch of the War Pro- 
duction Board foresaw a possible short- 
age of sugar for alcohol and started last 
summer on a program for conversion of 
whisky distilleries into making 190 proof 
alcohol. At that time there’ were only a 
few plants in the country that could be 
utilized. Legal restrictions and lack of 
equipment barred the way. 

The first step was to seek the removal 
of legal barriers and on Oct. 16, 1941, 
a bill was introduced in Congress to per- 
mit simultaneous production of indus- 
trial alcohol and beverage alcohol and 
also to permit these plants to operate 
seven days a week. This was signed 
by the President and became law on 
Jan, 24. 

With this restriction out of the way, 
the WPB ordered all distilleries capable 
of producing 190 proof alcohol from 
grain to do so to the limit. While this 
has resulted in a great increase in grain 
alcohol output, and has for the time being 
alleviated the situation, it is not a per- 
manent solution. 

The basic problem is a complex one 
of rejuggling existing facilities and 
working out transportation and storage 
problems, as it obviously is impossible 
under existing circumstances to build 
new plants requiring large amounts of 
copper, steel and electrical equipment. 
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FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS PLAN 
CONVENTION MAY 18-19 


New York, N. Y.—May 18 and 19 have 
been selected as the dates of the annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors. Headquarters 
will be at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. The dates selected 
were the choice of a large majority of 
the association’s board of directors. 

Local arrangements, many of which 
have already been completed, are in 
charge of a committee headed by Harry 
N. Bernheimer, Philadelphia flour bro- 
ker. The last time the organization met 
in Philadelphia was in 1931, when there 
was an exceptionally large attendance. 

The business part of the program will 
be under the direction of A. J. Palermo, 





New Orleans, president of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors. Flour 
distributors are confronted with many 
perplexing problems, and a strong busl- 
ness program is being arranged, accord- 
ing to the officials of the group. 

Philadelphia is within comparatively 
easy access of the majority of the large 
flour distributing centers of the country, 
and this fact, together with the urgency 
of the times, is expected to result in a 
large attendance at the convention, it is 
predicted. 
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U. S. PURCHASES OF FLOUR 
FOR S. F. DELIVERY LISTED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Vari- 
ous types of flours were included in the 
49,000 bbls recently purchased by the 
government for delivery to San Fran- 
cisco, apparently destined for the over- 
sea forces of the United States naval 
and military fighters, as follows: 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co., bakers 
bread flour, packed in 98-lb cottons, 11,- 
051 bbls at $5.59. 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., bakers 
bread flour, packed in 98-lb cottons, 11,- 
000 bbls at $5.59 and 1,960 bbls of spe- 
cial cake flour at $5.27. 

Centennial Flouring Mills Co., cracker 
flour, 11,270 bbls at $4.97. 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., fancy 
patent all-purpose family flour, packed 
in 49-lb cottons, 5,227 bbls at $5.34, and 
2,613 bbls of same type packed in 4.9 
sacks, at $6.94. 

Globe Mills, type cake and pastry 
flour, packed in 98-lb cottons, 5,880 bbls 
at $4.91. 

At bidding last week, the FSCC pur- 
chased 8,500 bbls of white flour, with- 
out disclosing the destination or other 
details. 
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MILK STUDY WINS BORDEN 
AWARD FOR DR. G. E. HOLM 

New York, N. Y.—Dr. George E. 
Holm, biochemist of the bureau of dairy 
industry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, has been awarded the $1,000 
prize given by the Borden Co. for out- 
standing research on the chemistry of 
milk for 1942, the -American Chemical 
Society has announced. 

The award will be presented at the 
one hundred and third meeting of the 
society at Memphis, Tenn., April 20-24. 
The honor was given to Dr. Holm for 
his contributions to the understanding 
of the basic causes and control of oxida- 
tive deterioration of fats and oils, and 
to the prevention of spoilage of dairy 
products caused by the oxidation of 
milk fat. 

The citation explained that the spoil- 
age of fat through oxidation presents the 
most important problem involved in the 
“production, handling and storage of all 
foods containing fat, and especially of 
dairy products.” 
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N. SAUER MILLING ASSETS 
SOLD BY ORDER OF COURT 
CuerryvaLe, Kansas.—The real estate, 
buildings and equipment of the N. Sauer 
Milling Co. here were sold to Ernest 
Sewell and H. C. Bergman, Jr., trustees, 
for $25,000 at a public sale held by order 
of the district court of Montgomery 
County, Kansas, March 14. The motion 
to confirm the sale, filed by George 
Taaffe, receiver, was heard March 24. 
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ENRICHED WHITE FLOUR’S 
NUTRITIVE VALUES 


The nutritive values of enriched 
white flour were discussed on three 
recent radio programs by Miss Alma 
Swenson, field worker of Wheat 
Flour Institute. Miss Swenson was 
interviewed by Beverly Barnes on the 
Home Hour program of Station 
WSAI, Cincinnati. 

In Youngstown, Ohio, Miss Swen- 
son was a guest on Betty Barton’s 
“Prologue to Victory” program of 
station WKBN, and as a member of 
a panel discussing nutrition, she 
stressed enriched white flour on a 
half hour program over Youngs- 
town’s station KMBI. 

Approximately 500 home economics 
students and college staff members at 
Denton, Texas, attended lectures and 
a demonstration of bread making 
given by Miss See Rice, southern 
representative of Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute, who also gave a demonstration 
at Texas State College for Women 
and lectured on the nutritive values 
of enriched white flour and bread at 
West Texas State Teachers College. 


* * 


GERMANY REDUCES ITS 
BREAD RATION 


The German government has re- 
duced the normal civilian ration of 
bread, fats and meat, effective April 
6. Bread allowance is cut from 5 Ibs 
a week to 4 Ibs 6 oz; fats from 
9, oz to 714 oz, and meat from 14 to 
1044 oz. Forty per cent of the pop- 
ulation is said to come under the 
classification of “normal consumers.” 
The remainder includes children, 
members of the armed forces and 
self-supporting workers, all of whom, 
it is claimed, get a larger ration. 

No information is available as to 
what kind of a loaf Germany now 
eats, but it is known to be anything 
but white and to contain a large ad- 
mixture of ‘rye. 

Although white bread is to be 
banned soon in Britain, no rationing 
of bread is in effect there. In fact, 
consumption has increased 4 oz daily 
per capita since the beginning of the 
war. Increased consumption also is 
apparent in Canada, and is expected 
also in the United States. 


* * 


ASKS CO-OPERATION 
ON HOME FRONT 


Brazit, INp.—Carl W. Scharf, head 
of the Brazil Flour & Feed Co., ad- 
vertises in local papers that he has 
enlisted in the armed forces and has 
left the business in charge of his sis- 
ter, Mrs. Pauline Wyndham. He 
asks the public to help take care of 
his business while he “takes care of 
theirs in the fields of action that lie 
ahead.” 


3 * 
* * 
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CCC RAISES PRICES 
ON CORN, FEED WHEAT 


—~p— 

Increase of 1%4c Bu Reflects Accumulated 
Carrying Charges, Increased 
Freight Rates 
The Commodity Credit Corp. has an- 
nounced that offers of corn and feed 
wheat will be limited to April shipment, 
with the prices advanced 11, bu over the 
March levels. The advance is a reflec- 
tion of accumulated carrying charges as 
well as the increase in freight rates, the 

announcement said. 

No. 2 yellow corn in storage was priced 
at 8514,¢ in Chicago for April shipment. 
The minimum price for government feed 
wheat was 87c bu at Chicago. 
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ROBERT L. GERDES JOINS 
J. R. SHORT MILLING CO. 


Cuicaco, Int.—Robert L. Gerdes has 
become associated with the J. R. Short 
Milling Co. Chicago. Mr. Gerdes will 
act as sales and service representative 
in Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin and part 
of Indiana, and succeeds H. W. Hauen- 
stein, who resigned to go with Quality 
Bakers of America. 

Mr. Gerdes is well known in the bak- 
ing industry, having been an officer in 
charge of production of the Colonial 
Baking Co., Memphis, Tenn. He is a 
member of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers, and served a term as its 
president. 
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OHIO MILL TAKEN OVER 
BY FARM SERVICE STORES 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The Farm Serv- 
ice Division of General Mills, Inc., has 
begun operations of a store at Alliance, 
Ohio, through the acquisition of War- 
ner’s Mills. The business was estab- 
lished in 1896 and was principally en- 
gaged in the flour business, but in recent 
years has been chiefly concerned with 
feeds and seeds. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WEEKLY WHEAT 
CLEARANCE REPORTED HIGH 


Wiynirec, Man.—The new exports of 
Canadian flour equal 500,000 bus, done 
on a flat basis and reflected in the futures 
market. The oversea clearance of wheat 
only for the week ending March 21 was 
4,512,000 bus, the second largest weekly 
total this crop year. 








<> 
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Postponement of Wheat Penalty Case Irks Kansas Farmers 


If United States Can Control Amount of Wheat a Farmer Raises Then the Government Can Tell 
Him How Many Babies to Rear, Farmers Argue in Brief 


Wicurira, Kansas.—If the government 
of the United States can interfere with 
individual rights and state rights to the 
extent that it can tell a farmer how 
much wheat he can raise, it can tell a 
farmer how many babies he can raise. 
So says a brief in a petition of 300 Kan- 
sas farmers in a suit brought against 
the government to prevent the collection 
of a 49c penalty for growing more than 
an allotted amount of wheat. 

The suit was booked for trial in the 
United States district court here March 
20. A great mass of farmers came to 
the trial. They filled the federal court 
room, crowded the corridors outside and 
hung eagerly on every word said as the 
trial opened. The 300 farmers are from 
Clay and Dickinson counties, Kansas, 
and the suit was brought against Claude 
R. Wickard, U. S. Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and other officers of the AAA, 
both national and local. Three judges 
assembled to hear the case. They were 
Richard J. Hopkins, judge of the district 
court for Kansas, and two federal circuit 
judges, Walter Huxman, of Topeka, and 
R. L. Phillips, of Denver. 

The defense objected to trial on the 
ground that a similar case had just been 
decided in the Dayton, Ohio, court and 
an appeal is being taken to the U. S. 
Supreme Court. The defense contended 
that the Kansas case should await the 
trial before the Supreme Court. The 
plaintiffs objected to awaiting a Supreme 
Court decision. It was unofficially re- 
ported that they expect the Supreme 
Court to find in favor of the penalty. 
Farmers said that the Supreme Court is 
now overwhelmingly New Deal and will 
vote that the penalty is constitutional. 
What they wanted to do was to go to 
trial and use the district court as a 
sounding board so that they could get 
their ideas across to the public at large. 
The three-man tribunal finally postponed 
the case until April, much to the disgust 
of the farmers who had come as specta- 
tors and as witnesses and who drove 
home with a low opinion of courts and 
lawyers for postponing the trial. 

Attorneys for the plaintiffs included 
William Lemke, of Fargo, N. D., who 
will be remembered as a former con- 
gressman. It is said that he inserted 
some of the choice phrases in the peti- 
tion for the farmers. The other attorney 
was Frank Meek, of Clay Center. The 





Postponement of Dietary Food 
Labeling Sought by Millers 


Wasuineton, D. C.—(Special)—Post- 
ponement of the labeling requirements 
on foods represented for special dietary 
from May 18 until such time as other 
federal regulations concerning labeling 
are decided upon; and the removal of 
the requirements that riboflavin be a 
mandatory ingredient in enriched flour 
are officially sought by the organized 
milling industry in communications ad- 
dressed to Federal Security Adminis- 
trator McNutt. 

Herman Fakler, vice president and 
Washington representative of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, in a letter to 


the administrator of the food and drug 
regulations, cited reasons why the mill- 
ers should not be required to make sepa- 
rate modifications in labeling by reason 
of the proposed dietary foods law, par- 
ticularly in view of the war scarcity of 
bags and printing plates. 

In a formal petition presented to the 
Federal Security Agency, Herbert J. 
Campbell, attorhey for the federation, 
raised the point that riboflavin would 
not be available as an enriching ingredi- 
ent by July 1, and on behalf of the 
flour milling industry he asked that this 
vitamin be made an optional one rather 
than classed as required. 






petition alleges that the penalty is taxa- 
tion without proper law, that the law was 
enacted seven months after the wheat 
in question had been seeded by the farm- 
ers and that the law itself interferes with 
the rights of states. Following are some 
of the excerpts from the petition: 

“It is in fact a revenue raising scheme 
by subterfuge to supply the Department 
of Agriculture with vast sums of money 
in place of direct appropriations. We 
submit that appropriation bills must 
originate in the House of Representa- 
tives. The said resolution originated 
in the Senate. The object of the law is 
not to regulate commerce, but to regu- 


“DOC” STROWD WRITING 
A BOOK 
W. H. Strowd, Nashville, Tenn., 
secretary of the National Soft Wheat 
Millers Association, in a bulletin to 





members of the association, makes 
the modest announcement that he is 
writing a book. Its title is to be 
“Wheat and National Nutrition,” and 
those who know Mr. Strowd’s excep- 
tional scientific background and his 
gift for both sound, serious expres- 
sion and mere reader entertainment 
will not need to be forewarned of the 
With further 

“Doc” 
nounces that he knows there is need 
for such a book but “whether there 


value of his story. 


characteristic modesty, an- 


will be a demand for it only time 

can tell.” 

RAR OLEAN EN LEE EOL SIDE LIEN SELEIO ALAS 
late and control the production of an 
essential food product to the detriment 
of the welfare of the nation. 

“It seeks to assume rights and powers 
retained by the Constitution to the people 
and the states. 

“If under the guise of interstate com- 
merce Congress can go into the states 
and fine farmers for raising wheat under 
a law passed seven months after the 
wheat is, planted, then the end of our 
Constitution has arrived. If Congress 
can do this, then it can tell the farmer 
how many babies he can raise, because 
ultimately they cross the state 
boundary line.” 

The petition further points out that 
the penalty “is confiscation, that it at- 
tempts to control intrastate production 
of wheat by controlling the farmer’s ac- 
tivities, and that the wheat of the farm- 
ers in question was seeded many months 
before the passage of the law and many 
months before the referendum in which 
a majority of farmers voted for the 
penalty. 

Farmers at the hearing who came 
merely as spectators were divided in 
opinion. Some favored the penalty. 
Most of them were agreed that when the 
case was appealed to the Supreme Court 
that tribunal would find in favor of the 
penalty. Some of the farmers at the 
trial say that the 49c penalty crippled 
their finances. One Wichita woman took 
time off from her office work to attend 
the trial and had to stand in the hall. 
She said she was working in an office 
because of the 49c penalty. She said 
she is.a farmer’s wife and that she gave 


will 


up office work eight years ago to be 
married. Now she is paying the penalty, 
driving each day 10 miles to town to 
work and her tires are wearing out. 


¥ ¥ 


Suit Started in Indiana 

Inv. — Four DuBois 
County farmers, in the first test suit 
of its kind in Indiana, March 19 sought 
federal court judgment on the constitu- 
tionality of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration’s wheat marketing quota 
law and a permanent injunction against 
the AAA collection of marketing penal- 
ties. 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


v ¥ 
Illinois Farmers Hit Act 

More than 50 Illinois farmers filed suit 
in federal district court March 18 to 
restrain collection of wheat quota pen- 
alties by the Department of Agriculture 
on grounds that the quota referendum 
was conducted unconstitutionally. 

A permanent injunction was sought 
to prevent collection of penalties. The 
suit also asked a temporary injunction 
pending outcome of the case. 

The complaint recited that the refer- 
endum was conducted “fraudulently” and 
that only 40% of the affected wheat 
farmers were permitted to vote. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOREIGN TRADE ZONE TO CONTINUE 

New York, N. Y.—Continuance of 
part of the operations of the Foreign 
Trade Zone on Long Island is assured 
by an order issued by Jesse H. Jones, 
Secretary of Commerce. The greater 
part of the facilities have been requisi- 
tioned by the War Department for the 
duration and foreign trade zone opera- 
tions are suspended within the requisi- 
tioned area, but representatives of the 
War, Treasury and Commerce depart- 
ments will co-operate with New York 
City officials in locating additional sites 
and in developing a plan that will con- 
tinue foreign trade zone operations with- 
in the port of New York. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BREAD, FLOUR PRICES 
CONTINUE TO ADVANCE 


Wasuinoron, D, C.—Retail prices of 
bread advanced moderately in 10 cities 
and declined in one during the past 
month, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Flour and other cereals and 
bakery products continued to rise with 
a particularly sharp advance for rice. 





The average price of 10 lbs of wheat 
flour in 51 cities was listed at 51.7c, 2% 
above the quotation a month previous 
and 25.2% above the figure for the 
same date a year previous. White bread 
was listed at an average of 8.7c lb, the 
same as the previous month, and 11.5% 
above the same date a year previous. _ 

The average family’s food bill rose 
0.5% during the period. There were fur- 
ther large increases in prices of pork, 
lard, potatoes and sugar. Increases were 
general throughout the country with 45 
of the 51 cities covered in the bureau’s 
regular monthly survey reporting higher 
food prices. 

The bureau’s index of retail food costs 
was listed at 116.8% of the 1935-39 aver- 
age, 19% higher than a year previous, 
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NEW FLOUR BOOKINGS AT LOW EBB 
WITH LACK OF INCENTIVE 


a 
Bakers and Family Jobbers Continue Practice of Buying Hand-to- 


Mouth—No Large Buyers 


in Market—Millers 


Work 


Harder on Shipping Directions Than on New Sales 


Flour sales have settled down into a 
dull routine again and new bookings are 
at a low ebb. Bakers and family flour 
jobbers continue their practice of buying 
hand-to-mouth and no large buyers have 
stepped into the market. Lack of mar- 
ket incentive to book ahead, 
together with an abnormal- 
ly large volume of business 
already on the books for 
this season, keeps the trade 
from doing much buying. 
Sales in the Southwest dur- 
ing the week ending March 21 dropped 
to 36% of capacity, compared with 92% 
the previous week and 56% the corre- 
sponding week a year previous. North- 
western mills sold to 28% of capacity 
during the week, compared with 76% the 
previous week and 62% the correspond- 
ing period a year previous. Little buy- 
ing interest was shown at Buffalo. 





Millers are working much harder on 
shipping directions than on new sales in 
an attempt to remove some of the huge 
backlog of orders on their books. South- 
western mills managed to raise their run- 
ning time from 61% to 67% during the 
week ending March 21. Northwestern 
mills reported shipments to 60% of ca- 
pacity. Production at Buffalo was light. 

Bakers generally are complaining about 
unprofitable bread prices and are slow 
at furnishing shipping directions. Ap- 
parently bakery sales are not up to ex- 
pectations or the trade misjudged its 
requirements. 

PRICES 

Standard grades in the Southwest have 
declined about 15¢ bbl from a week pre- 
vious, while spring wheat flour patents 
are about 10c bbl down. 


CLEARS 


Clears in the Southwest are somewhat 
lower, with less than 50c separating high 


protein first clear from the low grades. 
Spring wheat clears are about 10c be- 
low last week’s quotations. 


EXPORTS 


The government is asking for offers in 
the Pacific Northwest for export in sub- 
stantial quantity, without naming fig- 
ures, for shipment between April 3 and 
June 26. 

Foreign trade is only fair and routine 
in other areas. 

MILLFEED 


Buying is affected by uncertainty over 
the outcome of the OPA conferences in 
Washington concerning feed prices. Spot 
millfeed supplies are very scarce with 
prices remaining firm, although the fu- 
tures have weakened. 

Bran and shorts are pulling closer to- 
gether in the Southwest as cash bran 
continues tight for the current month, 
and shorts are offered more freely. Heavy 
open interest in bran which must be 
liquidated is exerting strong pressure on 
the market, forcing it up as the sellers 
look for feed to fill their contracts. 


PRODUCTION 


Mills representing 65% of the national 
output reported to THe NortuwesTern 
Mitier they produced 1,230,497 bbls of 
flour during the week ending March 21, 
compared with 1,279,809 bbls during the 
previous week and 1,348,102 bbls during 
the corresponding period a year previous. 
Production during the corresponding 
weeks two and three years previous was 
1,266,233 and 1,313,005 bbls, respectively. 

Northwestern mills reported a gain in 
production of 1,479 bbls during the week 
ending March 21 over the output of the 
previous week. Production of south- 
western mills declined 12,855 bbls, while 
Buffalo mills reported output of 18,644 
bbls under the week previous. 





WHEAT MILLFEEDS SCORE FURTHER 
GAINS DURING WEEK 


—_—>—— 
Smallness of Offerings Rather Than Any Real Activity in Demand 
Enables Holders to Secure Higher Prices for Bran and 
Middlings—Other Feedstuffs Average About Steady 


Wheat millfeeds showed further gains 
during the week, while other feedstuffs 
averaged about steady and unchanged. 
Once again it was the smallness of 
offerings rather than any real activity 
in demand which enabled holders to se- 

cure higher prices 
for bran and mid- 
dlings. The general 
trading situation in 
oil seed meals was 
also rather quiet but 
in this case offerings were rather freely 
made and this tended to hold advances 
in check. The index number for the 
week was 170.6, compared with 166.7 
for the previous week and 109.5 for the 
corresponding week last year. 

Buying is affected by uncertainty over 
the outcome of the conferences concern- 
ing feed prices called in Washington by 


the Office of Price Administration. 

The millfeed market at Minneapolis 
and particularly that for bran was quite 
strong. Although demand was not what 
might be termed active, mill output in 
the spring wheat area of both bran and 
middlings was not large enough to meet 
the requirements of old orders and fully 
take care of the new scattered business 
without advancing the trading basis ma- 
terially. Dealers furnishing the consuming 
trade in the near-by trade area placed 
some tonnage by way of mixed car or- 
ders, while mixed feed manufacturers 
furnished a rather consistent inquiry 
for straight carloads of bran and mid- 
dlings both for March and April ship- 
ments. Flour middlings and red dog 
though in quieter request than bran and 
standard middlings are now coming into 
season and demand during the week was 


fair when April and forward shipments 
could be secured. 

Millfeeds at Chicago were also strong 
and higher for the week. Scarcity of 
bran offerings created a tight situation 
with mills in that area reported as 
operating at only 50% to 60% of capac- 
ity. Demand was good and came prin- 
cipally from dealers and mixed feed 
manufacturers. Demand was not broad 
nor urgent at Kansas City, but offerings 
were very light and the few orders on 
the market each day had to pay higher 
prices to get filled. Mills operated at 
only 61% of capacity due to slow direc- 
tions on flour orders. 

The wheat feed situation at Buffalo 
was firm with prices advancing almost 
daily, influenced by an urgent and per- 
sistent demand for bran for spot and 
immediate shipment. Offerings were light 
because flour mills were unable to secure 
shipping instructions in volume on flour 
bookings. 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


The general trading situation in the 
oil seed meals was rather quiet with new 
business only fair but no special selling 
pressure in evidence either on the part 
of jobbers or processors. Soybean 
crushers were inclined to ask somewhat 
firmer quotations early in the week be- 
cause of their inability to obtain beans 
for processing at price levels favorable 
to those prevailing for oil and meal de- 
rived therefrom. The linseed meal mar- 
ket remained about unchanged. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
TRADING LIGHT 


Trade Awaits Washington Developments— 
Low Mill Operation Limits Offerings 
—Bran Continues Tight 

Millfeed futures situation remains 
about the same. Trade shows very little 
interest awaiting some settlement of the 
feeding legislation. However, 
while volume recorded is good, the ma- 
jority of trades at St. Louis consists of 

spreads and deliver- 

ies in exchange for 

cash. With sellers 

finding it hard to de- 

liver on all their 

commitments during 
the month of March, bran continues 
to be tight and the market still ad- 
vances at Kansas City. Bran is near- 
ly up to shorts in the current month, 
with shorts unsteady. Flour mills are 
not running as well as expected and mill- 
feed offerings are light. Future months 
are at considerable discounts under 
March. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, March 23: 


wheat 


Gray Del. in Chicago 


shorts Bran Midds. 
Se reerrrrer rr 38.15 38.25 36.75 
BOE ccdcccesensins 36.15 34.80 35.25 
BE oveengesusevass 35.25 31.80 34.00 
OO PT cree 33.60 30.60 33.00 
GU va casccvestucsc 32.70 30.00 32.50 
pL MEUEPTRE TILE 32.65 29.90 32.00 


All quotations bid. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, March 23: 


Bran Shorts 


SED Sceocccapees eee Néuens 35.25 35.85 
MEE, 064460 0040445. 800 iw ae ee 31.90 33.90 
BE NS oo 65 Sac cate edegassans 28.60 32.75 
r  -sS¥H#'VWREWECTUVITIT ETE TT Tre 27.40 31.30 
SE 60064600 snsetaseceaaees 26.75 30.25 
DE. tkacas oa<asun vs 500K 26.65 30.25 


All quotations bid. 
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BUT HE MIGHT WALK 
THE OTHER FIVE! 


ATLANTA, Ga.—C. M. McMillan, 
secretary of the Southern Bakers 
Association, has this solution for the 
problem of conserving his tires: liv- 
ing out in the country from the East 
Lake section of Atlanta he drives his 
car 244 miles to the junction of two 
street car lines, then parks in a 
“home” garage. This saves 11 miles 
a day on his tires. He says he spends 
his time on the trolley, reading the 
latest copy of THE AMERICAN BAKER, 
thus keeping up with what’s what in 
the baking industry. So even the 
transit time is a profitable saving. 








EMPLOY NORMAL RAILWAY 
CHANNELS, SAYS ODT HEAD 


Shippers using the railroads should em- 
ploy normal channels in routing carload 
traffic in order to avoid overburdening 
the most direct routes, says the Office of 
Defense Transportation. In response to 
numerous inquiries from shippers re 
garding the routing of freight traffic, 
Joseph B. Eastman, director, on March 
6 issued the following statement: 

“At the present time there is no need 
for imposing any general restrictions up 
on shippers in the routing of carload 
traffic, and there is no reason why ship 
pers should not follow their usual prac 
tice in routing such traffic; avoiding, of 
course, routes that are unduly circuitous 
or otherwise clearly wasteful. 

“In times when expedition in traffic 
movement is a matter of particular con- 
cern, shippers naturally tend to concen 
trate their traffic over the shortest and 
most geographically direct routes. Such 
a tendency is quite likely to overburden 
these direct routes, increasing the diffi- 
culties of speedy movement. On the other 
hand, continued use of normal routes will 
tend to prevent undue pressure on the 
most direct routes, with the result that 
the general flow of traffic, instead of be 
ing retarded, in many cases actually will 
be accelerated.” 
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WHEAT PRICES MOVE 
IRREGULARLY LOWER 


Generally Favorable Crop Conditions and 
Volunteer Wheat Ruling Principal 
Factors 








Declines of 3@4c have occurred in 
wheat prices, influenced by the generall) 
favorable condition of the winter wheat 
crop as the spring growing season ap- 
proaches, modification of AAA rulings 
to permit the harvesting of several mil- 

lion acres of volun- 
teer wheat, discus 
sions of a possible 
presidential veto of 
legislation prohibit 
ing disposal of gov- 
ernment-owned commodities at less than 
parity, slow flour trade and marked de 
clines in rye and soybean markets. 

Winnipeg wheat futures prices were 
Stationary last week with May continu- 
ally at 7914c and July 80%c. Trading 
lagged in the last half of the week, but 
earlier a large volume of wheat changed 
hands in the pit. 

Export business in wheat and flour 
exceeded 3,000,000 bus. About half was 
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flour and worked to the United Kingdom, 
while wheat sales made up a total of 
probably five full cargoes, with all ap- 
parently for shipment from United States 
Atlantic ports to neutral countries. It 
was suggested that three of the cargoes 
were for Switzerland; one for Ireland, 
but the destination of the fifth was not 
learned. 

Loans by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
on 1941 wheat to March 14 covered 356,- 
089,053 bus, of which 117,792,567 bus was 
stored on farms. Loans have been re- 
paid on 26,652,336 bus of wheat. 

Winter wheat made rapid growth in 
southern portions of the main belt as a 
result of recent abnormal, warm and 
abundant soil moisture. Conditions on 
the whole continued favorable except in 
parts of the Southwest where rain is 
needed and in some low fields in the Ohio 
Valley where standing water has caused 
some damage. In western Texas wheat 
made slow growth because of dryness, 
but progress was favorable in northern 
sections of that state. In Oklahoma, 
fields are furnishing considerable pastur- 
age, while in Kansas the condition of 


—_. 


wheat continued good to excellent except 
in some eastern and southeastern sec- 
tions. 

Wheat production on half a million 
farms, a new record, has been insured 
for 1942 by the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corp. There were 495,273 farms re- 
corded as insured on Feb. 28, the final 
day for accepting crop insurance appli- 
cations this year, but an additional 5,000 
contracts estimated yet to be reported 
in the spring wheat area would swell 
the national total of insured farms to 
slightly more than 500,000, compared 
with 420,886 in 1941. These farms pro- 
tected against loss from all unavoidable 
hazards represent more than 30% of all 
wheat farms in the nation. The number 
of acres insured this year is 12,926,627, 
or about 2,000,000 more than in 1941. 
Insured growers obligated themselves to 
pay 15,797,591 bus of wheat, or the cash 
equivalent, for an insured production 
of 142,995,619 bus. 

The second official estimate places the 
Indian wheat acreage this season at 32,- 
444,000, or about 2,500,000 below that of 
last year. 
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SITUATION BRIGHTER FOR BURLAP 
SHIPPING; COTTON PRICES STABLE 


New York, N. Y.—The far eastern 
situation seems to be a little brighter 
so far as the burlap trade is concerned, 
with operations shifting to other areas. 
However, Japanese activity is still close 
enough to the burlap trade lines to 
cause alarm in the trade. 

It is reported that sailings from In- 
dia have been more frequent and hope 
is expressed that a few more steamers 
might be placed on the Calcutta schedule. 
However, the amount of material on ves- 
sels lately has been light, with only two 
of some seven ships carrying good sized 
cargoes. Cables from the primary mar- 
ket have been slow again this week. 

Very little business was reported in 
the burlap market. There was an ac- 
tive demand in spot and afloat goods but 
few offerings. Shipment business was 
restricted by lack of offerings from Cal- 
cutta, where it is reported that shippers 
were anxious to clear their backlogs be- 
fore extending offerings. 

Price movements in the cotton market 
continued to be held in a narrow range 
with hedges balancing buying by mills. 
The Washington scene is quiet and 
shouldn’t affect price movement in the 
cotton market for some time to come. 

Bag manufacturers are still experi- 
encing difficulty in securing both burlap 
and cotton materials, and some have been 
forced to curtail operations and help as a 
consequence. It had been hoped in the 
trade that the tightness in burlap sup- 
plies would be offset by the priority rat- 
ing for cotton print cloth, sheeting and 
osnaburgs, but although bag concerns 
have gotten some rather large lots they 
state that they are not receiving more 
than actually arrived before the A-2 
tuling became effective. It is hoped that 
more goods will be available if cotton 
goods go into a higher ceiling bracket. 

A good share of the government stock- 
pile burlap is going directly into cam- 
ouflage material and more of it into sand 
bagging. At present a good share of the 
sand bag material is being weather 
processed and will eventually reach the 
trade for manufacture into bags. Thus 





far the size of this business has been 
disappointing. 

According to reports received in the 
trade, burlap values were somewhat low- 
er following sharp advances in Calcutta 
early in the week. Quotations on fu- 
ture shipments were unchanged to 10 
points lower. However, in more impor- 
tant constructions quotations were up 45 
to 65 points over last week. Quotations 
for March shipment were as much as 25 
points under the local price ceilings. 

In the cotton market, hedges attribut- 
able to CCC cotton were small in volume. 
Spot firms were buying moderately for 
mill accounts, and brokers with mill con- 
nections were buying small lots from time 
to time toward the end of the week. 

With trading holding in a 
range there is little speculative interest 
present and outside trading continues a 
minor factor. 

The agricultural appropriations bill is 
held off in consideration of other legis- 
lative matters, and the Bankhead-Gillette 
bill likewise held back by the farm bloc 
in case their present plans encounter 
difficulties. 

The total cotton crop as announced 
by the Census Bureau was 10,728,751 
bales, 247,000 less than the Department 
of Agriculture estimate in December. 
This compares with 12,564,938 bales last 
year. The crop in running bales was 
10,488,885, compared with 12,297,970 bales 
last year. 

Closing prices of New York futures on 
March 20 were: May $18.59@18.60, July 
$18.66@18.67, Oct. $18.77, Dec. $18.81, 
March $18.88. 


narrow 


¥ ¥ 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 7.73 as compared with 
6.18 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 16.44 as compared with 
14.30 a year ago. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
»» » Readers of The 
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Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo 


Central West—Eastern Div 


Western Division 
Southeast 
North Pacific 


CON wc csce 


Totals 
*Partly estimated. 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8.) 





+Estimated., 








Previous March 22, March 23, March 25, 
March 21, 1942 week 1941 1940 1939 

rece 284,203 282,724 273,620 270,642 280,943 
eee ee 476,394 489,249 485,868 456,743 467,344 
senbes 184,683 203,327 210,607 186,912 183,202 
kee *86,800 86,506 132,672 111,820 116,782 
.eeeue 48,580 44,865 64,343 63,291 67,141 
aaees 424,238 30,260 29,304 28,496 37,703 
<a aee 125,599 142,878 151,688 148,329 159,890 
“eee 1,230,497 1,279,809 1,348,102 1,266,233 1,313,005 
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Percentage of activity — c July 
March 21, Previous March 22, March 23, March 25, March 21, March 22, 
1942 week 1941 1940 1939 1942 1941 
Northwest ....... 51 51 48 47 42 11,928,163 11,086,340 
Southwest ....... 67 69 69 66 68 19,621,280 18,452,054 
| errr re 62 69 71 64 61 7,587,039 7,445,335 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. ... 62 62 71 61 70 *4,514,678 4,640,122 
Western Div. .. 40 38 55 54 57 2,141,959 2,266,968 
ree 49 50 65 60 64 *717,151 1,130,615 
N. Pacific Coast .. 62 70 72 68 75 4,622,161 5,499,897 
i. ere 59 62 63 60 66 51,132,431 50,521,331 
*Revised. 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Ranta Fa mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding uluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
quando ou aon South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
bbls bbls tivity Weekly Flour Pet. 
March 15-21 415,500 269,001 65 capacity output of ac- 
Previous week 415,500 294,423 71 bbls bbis tivity 
Year ago ....... 415,500 277,462 67 March 15-21 .... 376,950 184,876 49 
Two years ago... 398,400 255,262 64 Previous week 376,950 187,917 50 
Five-year AVErage .......0-ssseccee 62 eee 389,550 186,217 48 
Ten-year AVETAGE .... cece csevees 59 Two years ago... 393,150 173,286 44 
PEVO-PORP GVGTOMO occccceccccccsene 43 
Kansas City Ten-year AVETAGE ........0ccceceee 43 
March 15-21 180,000 120,878 67 
Previous week 180,000 110,690 61 Minneapolis 
Yea? 460 ..2...+ 180,000 127,745 71 Weekly Flour Pct 
Two years ago... 180,000 127,316 71 capacity output of ac- 
WIvVG-VOOF GVOTORE 2... ccccccssccces 72 ? bbls bbis tivity 
Ten-year AVETABS ..cceccccccccsers 71 March 15-21 - 180,300 99,327 55 
as a Previous week 180,300 94,807 53 
Wichita WOOP OHO iccscas 179,100 87,403 49 
March 15-21 56,700 46,081 81 Two years ago... 180,900 97,356 54 
Seavinne week 56,700 37,836 67 PUVO*VORE GVOTERS 6.6 6ccc ces sccscess 47 
Cabs Bae sc¢sie's:c 56,700 37,529 66 TORPORY GUGIOES 60600 cecvecaceace 46 
Two years ago... 56,700 29,710 52 CENTRAL WEST 
Salina Eastern Division 
March 15-21 56,100 40,434 72 Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
Previous week 56,100 46,300 83 cluding those at Toledo: 
Year ago ....... 56,100 43,132 77 Weekly Flour Pet. 
Two years ago... 56,100 44,455 79 capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbis tivity 
PACIFIC COAST March 15-21 ....*139,290 86,800 62 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: Previous week 138,690 86,506 62 
TOOP GRO scovees 187,620 132,672 71 
Seattle and Tacoma District Two years ago... 184,810 111,820 61 
Weekly Flour Pct PUVO+FORP GUOGEMD 2c cccceccvovccece 64 
capacity — PH + SOR-FORF QVGTEES 6c ci cevtcceccoces 61 
bbls bbls tivity ep. 
March 15-31 130,800 64,105 49 Partly estimates. 
Previous week 130,800 73,427 56 Western Division 
Year ago ....... 135,600 88,048 65 Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
Two years ago... 142,800 95,312 67 cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 
Five-year MS © ge 4500 00600 06% 57 Weekly Flour Pet. 
Ten-ye@r AVETABE .....cccscccceces 54 capacity output of ac: 
> bbls bbis tivity 
Portiand District March 15-21 117,600 48,580 40 
Weekly Flour Pet Previous week 117,600 44,865 38 
capacity output of ac- Year ago ....... 117,600 64,343 55 
S . bbis bbis_ tivity Two years ago... 117,600 63,291 54 
March 15-21 73,400 61,494 84 Five-year average ........seeseeees 50 
Previous week 73,400 69,451 95 Ten-year average Ge ‘ . 52 
TOG BOO .vccess 74,800 63,640 85 ee eer ac 
Two years ago... 74,600 53,017 71 THE SOUTHEAST 
Five-year average .........e+e+es0e5 74 Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
Ten-year average ..:.....sseseeeee 65 and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 
Sverane Weekly  Flour__——Pect.. 
Weekly Flour Pet capacity output of ac- 
capacity output of ac- bbis bbis tivity 
bbis bbls tivity March 15-21 *48,790 24,238 49 
March 15-21 294,600 184,683 62 Previous week 64,890 30,260 46 
Previous week 294,600 203,327 69 WOOF BBO cecoces 45,300 29,304 65 
TORF OHO. kcsccs 298,800 210,607 71 Two years ago... 47,400 28,496 60 
Two years ago... 296,900 186,912 64 Five-year AVeCTAZE ...... eee ee eeeee 62 
WAVO-FORP BVOTERS 2 cccccccscscevve 66 Ten-year AVETAGE .. cee eeeecceeee 63 
TOMN-FORF BVOTERBE ..ccccrcciccveces 67 *Estimated. 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


together with 


season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; 


(2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


r-—Southwest——,. -—Northwest—, -—Buffalo—, 7-—Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year 


production 
March 15-21 . 22,309 
Previous week .. 23,029 
Two weeks ago.. 24,697 
See: avevtves ban 22,697 
eerie ree 21,246 
. SEerrrr rrr 21,631 
BUD ceccccacess 21,088 
Five-yr. average 21,794 


todate production 
924,155 10,846 
11,196 
12,252 
865,288 10,273 
$62,012 10,127 
$41,284 10,867 
849,770 9,895 
868,502 10,402 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


to date production to date production to date 
463,164 6,926 285,887 40,081 1,673,206 
7,625 41,810 
8,321 45,270 
419,550 7,898 279,279 40,868 1,664,117 
435,146 7,009 274,118 38,382 1,571,276 
429,901 6,870 288,160 39,368 1,570,783 
441,339 7,101 274,857 38,084 1,632,310 
437,820 7,161 280,460 39,357 1,586,782 
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LATE, COLD SPRING 
SLOWS CROP GROWTH 


Cargill Reports Generally Unfavorable Mois- 
ture and Weather Conditions, but Says 
These Handicaps Can Be Remedied 

Minneapouis, Minn.—All is not well 
in the grain growing areas of the United 
States just now, states a crop bulletin 
issued by Cargill, Inc. The country is 
gripped in a late cold spring and crops 
are beginning to get behind normal ma- 
turity in southern areas. Texas has ex- 
perienced only 61% of normal winter 
moisture and the northwestern states 
have received below normal rainfall this 
winter. North and South Dakota, Texas 
and areas of Kansas and Colorado are 
reporting deficient surface moisture, 
while subsoil moisture reserves are ex- 
cellent. 

But this condition, thinks Cargill, can 
easily be rectified by favorable growing 
conditions from now on. 

“Eastern soft wheat states report a very 
poor winter wheat condition with esti- 
mates ranging from 25 to 50% decrease 
in acreage,” says the Cargill bulletin. 
“Wet, soggy fields and pastures are mak- 
ing heavy inroads into stored corn sup- 
plies since livestock cannot get into fields 
and our so-called overabundant surplus 
of grain is beginning to melt away. When 
an abundance is present the tendency is 
to be more careless with it and it should 
be remembered if crop conditions are 
unfavorable this year, our present re- 
serves could be barely ample to supply 
our needs.” 

Cargill bulletin correspondents report 
a general increase in intentions to seed 
this spring in feed grain acreage. In- 
tended acreage increases for corn as re- 
ported by correspondents range from a 
5% indication of increase in Pennsyl- 
vania to 15% additional acreage in Kan- 
sas with the national average intention 
to seed approximately 10% more corn 
acreage than last year. Correspondents 
also indicate increased acreage inten- 
tions for oats and a smaller increase of 
barley acreage. 

Most significant of reports by corre- 
spondents is the indication that spring 
wheat acreage this year will be reduced 
by as much as 10% in some states, 
ranging from a 12% decrease indicated 
for Idaho to a 5% drop in South Da- 
kota. Apparently acreage of vegetable 
oil crops will be materially increased as 
most states indicate almost a 20% in- 
crease of soybean acreage in the soy- 
bean area and the northwest states in- 
dicate a like increase in flax acreage. 

Winter wheat reports are conflicting. 
Wheat is showing growth as far north as 
central Ohio Valley in the east and Ne- 
braska in western sections, but growth is 
very slow due to cold weather. Corre- 
spondents report a condition only 
slightly less than reported by the gov- 
ernment last December, but that is only 
because improvement in condition was 
reported in western areas to offset re- 
ports of declining condition in eastern 
areas. Western Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas, eastern New Mexico, Colorado 
and all of Nebraska have glowing re- 
ports of excellent growth, heavy stands, 
plants just emerging from dormancy 
in good condition. 

Just east of the central line of the 
hard wheat states the picture changes 
with reports of winter killing in Okla- 
homa, dryness and green bugs in Texas, 
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said to have virtually destroyed some of 
the oats and wheat fields, hessian fly and 
heaving in central Kansas, heaving and 
poor growth in Missouri, weak, spotted, 
poor growth and heaving eastward to 
Pennsylvania. 

Ohio continues a bright spot in the 
soft wheat area. Some stem rust spores 
have been trapped flying in southern 
areas. 

“It is too early to have any accurate 
crop information as yet,” states the bul- 
letin, “but these reports serve to keep 
in mind that this year’s crop has many 
hazards to face before it is harvested 
and in the bin and therefore it is well 
not to waste too extravagantly our stored 
grain reserves which may or may not 
be as large as they appeared a short 
time past.” 

Winter rye is reported to be coming 
through the winter in good condition 
except in the more important commercial 
areas of Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota where a lack of snow cover this 
winter has subjected the rye crop to 
damage. Heaving particularly has been 
noticed in these areas. 

Winter moisture in Canada, while less 
than last year, is about at normal. Con- 
ditions generally in the prairie prov- 
inces are considered good. Loss of snow 
cover by midwinter thaws resulted in 
some soil drifting at some points in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. Reports on 
final inspections of the 1941 crop show 
grades lower than normal. 
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CENTRAL CHEMICAL CO. BURNS 
Getryssurc, Pa.—The feed and fer- 
tilizer plant of the Central Chemical Co. 
near here was destroyed by fire. March 
14, with a loss estimated at between 
$75,000 and $100,000. There was partial 
insurance. Large supplies of feed were 
destroyed, as well as about 25 motors, 
three boilers, mixers and several ele- 
vators. Officials of the company plan to 
rebuild the plant as soon as possible. 
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KANSAS WHEAT SUFFERS 
DAMAGE FROM HEAVY WIND 


HvutTcHINnson, 





Kansas. — Wheat un- 
doubtedly suffered damage on March 
19-20 in the worst blow in several years, 
according to Don Ingle, Reno County 
farm agent. Reports from country ele- 
vator men in adjacent territory confirmed 
the farm agent’s judgment. 

A gale unofficially estimated at 50 
miles an hour prevailed on March 19, 
whipping grime to the north. On March 
20 the flying acres came back on the 
teeth of a cold north wind. Visibility at 
times was zero. 











ARGENTINE CROP 
CABLE 


BuEeNos ArrRES, ARGENTINA.—Scattered 
rains fell, and the field work is proceed- 
ing. Wheat demand is slow. It is ru- 
mored that the government will buy 20 
more steamers and operate 40 to 50 to 
the United Kingdom and United States, 
as arrivals of foreign flag boats here are 
steadily decreasing. 
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Volunteer Wheat Will Be Used 
Under Revised AAA Regulation 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Maximum use of 
“volunteer” wheat acreage in the Food- 
for-Freedom program is provided for by 
changes in the AAA wheat regulations as 
announced by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The amended regulations are designed 
to put the volunteer growth and the land 
on which it stands to the use which will 
best serve the nation’s needs, depart- 
ment officials explained. 

On farms where the volunteer stands 
will produce enough grain to warrant 
harvesting, the regulations provide for 
conservation of the wheat in orderly 
fashion without glutting already crowded 
terminal storages. On farms where the 
volunteer wheat can best be used in 
livestock production, pasturing, or cut- 
ting for hay, is encouraged. 

The department said that farmers co- 
operating with the AAA program, who 
choose to harvest their volunteer wheat, 
will be able to earn both agricultural con- 
servation payments and parity payments 
—provided: (1) their acreage of seeded 
wheat is within their 1942 allotments and 
they comply with other provisions of the 
AAA program; (2) they store their 
volunteer wheat on the farm as long as 
it is subject to a marketing quota pen- 
alty; and (3) they seed within their 1943 


wheat acreage allotments. Such pay- 
ments, the department said, will be held 
until actual 1943 compliance has been 
made. The farm-stored volunteer wheat 
will be eligible for government wheat 
loan at 50% of the usual rate. 

In computing the earnings of conser- 
vation payments, farmers will be permit- 
ted to count pasturing of volunteer 
wheat, pasture followed by fallow, and 
pasture followed by feed crops as con- 
servation practices, the department said. 
Volunteer acreage cut for hay or har- 
vested for grain, however, cannot be in- 
cluded under conservation acreage. 

With these options available, the ce- 
partment said, no farmer will need to de- 
stroy any volunteer wheat acreage, hut 
may convert it to utmost usefulness in 
his 1942 farming operation. 

Some estimates of the amount of vol- 
unteer wheat now growing in the Soutii- 
west, in the wide area extending from 
Nebraska through Kansas and Oklahoma 
and into the Texas panhandle, run as 
high as 2,000,000 acres. <A very large 
amount of this acreage is green and 
flourishing and promises, under favor- 
able future conditions, to produce a gen- 
erous yield. Subsoil moisture conditions 
are more satisfactory than in any recent 
year. 





“Ask and Ye Shall Receive” 
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Persistent Kansas Farmers Win 
Point on Volunteer Wheat Crop 


Farmers have learned that certain 
scriptures are true. One is, “Ask and ye 
shall receive, seek and ye shall find, 
knock and it shall be opened.” Another 
admonishes “persistent prayer,” and still 
another, “Line upon line, here a little 
and there a little,” will get results. 

The minute the Japs smashed at Pearl 
Harbor the farmers on the high plains 
realized that they had already in their 
hand something of value to help in the 
battle on the food front. That was vol- 
unteer wheat. 

The farmers presented their quest that 
the volunteer wheat be allowed to come 
to harvest without penalty. To those 
who wrote rules in Washington this was 
rank heresy. The farmers persisted, it 
was a case of prayers, of a line here and 
a protest there, but all of no avail. 

The answers were “Already there is 
too much wheat,” or, conversely, “It 
won’t make wheat, anyway,” or, “The 
boys in central Kansas will kick at our 
unfair leniency to you,” or, “Sow some 
barley in it, if you wish,” etc. 

The western farmers answered: “East- 
ern Kansas, Ohio and Illinois can turn 
to soybeans, to corn, to oats, to a thou- 
sand crops. They will-even not be ready 
to sow wheat next fall. Better save this 
crop now while we have it in sight. It 
will cost but little, nothing for seed or 
gas or tillage, better save rubber and 
labor and tools.” 

But not withstanding the din of sound, 
Washington was obdurate. The farmers 
might have gone on their own but they 
knew that the loan price was the nub 
of their hope in a time like this when 
wheat was undeniably in surplus through- 
out North America. 





Finally the patter of petitions broke 
through. Washington has consented, pro- 
vided the farmers furnish the storage. 
Since a large bin can be constructed for 
10c bu and a small one for somewhat 
more, up to 20c, it looks like a bargain. 

The final comment of Mr. Wheat Grow- 
er, whose son is probably in the service 
anyway and who, if given a chance, is 
probably an expert at airplanes or tanks, 
is: “This war isn’t going to last forever 
anyway, is it? Wait till that kid of 
mine gets at, those Japs. Everybody on 
earth then will want this wheat.” 

Crop observers estimate there are over 
4,000,000 acres of volunteer wheat on 
the high plains and this might make 
lot of wheat. Farmers are already bu 
making plans for storage to be ready fr 
harvest.—C, C. Isery. 
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EMERGENCY TRACTOR CREWS 
FORMED TO PROTECT WHEAT 


Wicnita, Kansas.—Emergency tractor 
plowing crews are being organized like 
fir raid wardens to protect wheat fiel:'s 
at harvest time, according to Georze 
Treadwell, FBI instructor, who is here 
conducting a civilian training school «t 
police headquarters. Mr. Treadwell sai‘ 
that last year, when raiding a country, 
one of the first acts of the enemy ws 
the burning of dry and ripe grain fields 
with fire bombs. 

He recalled that in the last war the 
IWW agitators burned wheat. To guard 
against a repetition of such occurrences, 
he said the tractor crews are being en- 
rolled. They will rush out with gang 
plows and plow fire guards around fires 
and stop their spread. 
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VINSON BILL WOULD 
SHOW CONTRIBUTIONS 


Modification Suggested in Interest of Millers 

Whose Production Would Be Revealed 

by Dues Statement 

Wasurinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Modi- 
fication of the Vinson Bill (HR 6444) 
for the registration of labor and business 
or trade groups has been asked by Her- 
man Fakler, vice president and Wash- 
ington representative of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, in a letter to Chair- 
man Sam Hobbs of the subcommittee of 
the House judiciary committee, which 
has about completed hearings on the 
proposed legislation. While the object of 
the proposed law is to make labor or- 
ganizations disclose salaries of officials, 
rates of dues and other payments made 
by members, the legislation also applies 
the same requirements to trade organi- 
zations. 

“Our organization would have no ob- 
jection to the registration required in 
this bill,” Mr. Fakler wrote to Mr. Hobbs, 
“as it has always been our policy to 
co-operate freely with government agen- 
cies in supplying information concerning 
our activities. However, there is one 
section 3(a) of the bill which concerns 
me from the standpoint of the individual 
interests of our members. I refer to sub- 
paragraph 4 of section 3(a) which re- 
quires the registration statement to set 
forth the names, addresses and contri- 
butions or assessments of the members 
of a trade association. We would have 
no objection to furnishing a list of the 
names and addresses and the total in- 
come of the association from contribu- 
tions or assessments of the members. 
However, information as to the individual 
assessment is confidential as between each 
individual member and the association, 
and this information is not revealed to 
anyone outside of the officers of the 
association. 

“Our dues are based on an established 
rate per barrel of flour produced in the 
preceding calendar year, and individual 
members do not wish this information 
to be revealed to their competitors or 
to the general public. Since the rate 
of dues per barrel is generally known 
it would be a very simple matter for 
anyone to calculate the production of 
an individual plant if the association 
assessment for that plant is made known. 
I believe it has been the universal prac- 
tice, not only of trade associations, but 
also of government agencies in the col- 
lection of business and industrial sta- 
tistics to protect individual companies 
from revelations of their operations 
which would be useful to their competi- 
tors. This has been particularly true in 
the collection of statistics by the Bureau 
of Census. 

“In conformity with their practice I 
should like to suggest a modification of 
subparagraph 4 of section 3(a) to read 
somewhat as follows: 

“In the case of a trade association 
the names and addresses of its mem- 
bers and the total amount of contribu- 
tions or assessments received by the as- 
sociation from its membership.’ ” 

Mr. Fakler expressed the hope that 
the committee would favorably consider 
the change in the bill which he offered. 
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KANSAS CROPS DIVERSIFIED 

Wicnira, Kansas.—The greatest acre- 

age of diversified crops in the farming 


history of southern Kansas, where farm- 
ing began in 1870, will be planted this 
year, according to N. S. Robb, local AAA 
official. Mr. Robb pointed out that be- 
cause of the reduction of wheat acreage, 
together with the loss of acreage due to 
the Hessian fly, the farmers of six south 
central Kansas counties are now being 
forced to plant oats, soybeans, flax, les- 
pedeza, sweet clover and other crops that 
have almost disappeared from this sec- 
tion or never had been planted here in 
any quantity. A large acreage of row 
crops, especially grain sorghums, will 
be planted. 
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COLUMBIAN WHEAT IMPORT 
QUOTA FOR ’42 ESTABLISHED 

The maximum quota for imports of 
wheat into Colombia has been placed at 
16,000,000 kg. for 1942, by decree No. 
116 of Jan. 23, published in the Diario 
Oficial of Jan. 27. Imports will be au- 
thorized solely for mills located in re- 
gions producing little or no national 
wheat and quotas assigned to importers 
by the Office of Exchange and Export 
Control will be based on last year’s allo- 
cations. 

The decree further provides that 
licenses permitting the importation of 
up to one fourth of their yearly quota 
be issued quarterly to applicants. The 
granting of import licenses will be sus- 
pended if the price of wheat falls below 
certain levels in the various markets of 
the country. Correspondingly, if because 
of poor harvests there is a scarcity of 
wheat in the country, the Office of Ex- 
change and Export Control with the ap- 
proval of the Ministry of National Econ- 
omy, may permit imports over and above 
the quota limit. 
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VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
REPORTS PROFIT INCREASE 
Cuicaco, Inu.—The Victor Chemical 
Works, Chicago, operating at capacity 
to supply chemicals for both military 
and civilian use, for the first two months 
of this year, showed an increase in sales 
and profits before taxes over the similar 
period in 1941, according to a statement 
made by August Kochs, president, to 
stockholders at the company’s annual 
meeting, held March 18. The Victor 
Chemical Works plans, he said, to set 
aside 60% of its taxable income this year 
as compared with 46% last year. Net in- 
come for the year will be determined 
largely by the pending tax legislation. 
Mr. Kochs attributed the increased sales 
and profits before taxes of the first two 
months of 1942 to the fact that every 
productive facility of the company is in 
use. He described the condition of the 
company as “strongly liquid.” 
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POWER IN MILLING INDUSTRY 
IS SUBJECT AT CONFERENCE 
A. R. Ulstrom, of Cereal Engineering 
& Construction Co., Minneapolis, will 
speak on “Power in the Flour Milling 
Industry” at the Midwest Power Confer- 
ence, to be held at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, April 9-10. Among other talks 
will be “Power and the War Effort,” by 
Leland Olds, chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission, Washington, D. C. 
The conference is sponsored by the Illi- 
nois Institute of Technology in co-opera- 
tion with several engineering societies 
and a number of midwestern universities. 
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Clifford C. Hine (right), Newly Appointed Vice President of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 

Globe Mills Division, and Head of Pillsbury’s Western War Materials Production, and 

P. J. McKenney (left), President Globe Mills, Congratulating Him Upon His 
Appointment, 


Pillsbury and Globe Milling 
Facilities Will Be Available 
for War Materials Production 


Minneapouis, Minn.—Acting swiftly to 
put the entire facilities of both Globe 
and Pillsbury flour mills behind the gov- 
ernment’s armament program, Philip W. 
Pillsbury has named Clifford C. Hine, 
veteran Los Angeles flour milling ex- 
ecutive, vice president of Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Globe Mills division, to head 
Pillsbury’s western war materials pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Pillsbury, president of the com- 
pany, indicated in a visit to Los An- 
geles that his organization was prepared 
to divert to the war effort its experience 
in management, production and transpor- 
tation, as well as actual plant facilities. 

Mr. Hine, who has served for a num- 
ber of years as vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Globe Mills, stated that 
his first job would be to study production 
facilities of Globe plants throughout the 
West. 

“Wherever possible, we expect to utilize 
plants for the manufacture of war sup- 


— 


plies for which they are best suited,” he 
said. 

It is possible, Mr. Hine explained, to 
increase the flour output of certain plants, 
and thereby relieve other facilities. The 
parent company has been manufacturing 
Navy gun mountings in some of its mid- 
western shops for more than a year. 

While declining to speculate on what 
war materials his mills might produce, 
Mr. Hine did reveal that work has been 
under way for several weeks in certain 
southern California plants, preparing for 
a change-over. 

Mr. Hine is prominent in local civic 
and commercial activities. He served as a 
vice president and director of the Los An- 
geles County Chamber of Commerce for 
eight years; on the executive staff of the 
Pacific Coast Transportation Advisory 
Board, and as a member of the board 
of directors of the Transportation Asso- 
ciation of America. He also has been 
active in western insurance and banking 
circles. 





CELLOPHANE ORDER GIVEN 
INDEFINITE EXTENSION 


The cellophane order, L-20, due to 
expire March 17, has been extended in- 
definitely, the Director of Industry Op- 
erations announces. 

Minor changes are made in the order, 
which is concerned with materials which 
may be packaged in cellophane and simi- 
lar transparent wrappings made of cel- 
lulose. 

While the previous amendment and its 
extension was limited to 30 days, the new 
order specifies no time limit. 
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FIRE HITS PENNSYLVANIA BAKERY 
Mount Carmet, Pa.—Fire destroyed 
the plant of the Home Bakery here 
March 9, entailing a loss of about $12,000. 
The owners are Christ Silianoff, James 
George and Alex Vasileff. The damages 
to the building, owned by Benjamin God- 
lewski, was estimated at $20,000. 





ELLWOOD RABENOLD LOSES 
APPEAL; MUST GO TO JAIL 


New York, N. Y.—Ellwood M. Rabe- 
nold, former state senator, and well 
known to the baking industries through 
personal and business relations, has been 
ordered to begin his term of from 20 
months to seven years in Sing Sing, his 
appeal having been denied. Nearly two 
years ago Mr. Rabenold was convicted 
of misappropriating funds of the Clinton 
Trust Co., of which he was the board 
chairman, by permitting loans without 


proper collateral. Since that time he 
has been at liberty under $10,000 bail. 
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HANDLES B. A. ECKHART ACCOUNT 

Cuicaco, Inur.—The B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, has made arrange- 
ments with Philip A. Eaton, Boston, for 
his handling of the company’s account 
in the New England states. 
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Rice Fields in the Malay Peninsula 





The Rice Pattern of Oriental Economy 


(Continued from page 7.) 
the maize crop is used heavily as feed 
for livestock. 

“Rice and wheat are about equal in 
volume of production (some 150,000,000 
metric tons annually) if comparisons are 
based upon the weights respectively of 
rough rice and threshed wheat. But the 
flour that might be produced from the 
world’s wheat harvest would probably 
outweigh the edible rice that might be 
produced from the world’s rice harvest, 
since the inedible fraction of rough rice 
is considerably larger than the inedible 
fraction of threshed wheat. 

“Rice and wheat are thus unquestion- 
ably the most important cereal sources 
of food calories for mankind. Which is 
the more so is perhaps indeterminate. 
Yet rice probably looms larger in the 
daily life of more people than does 
wheat. The farmers of the world whose 
principal crop is rice presumably far 
outnumber those whose principal crop is 
wheat, for much of the world’s wheat 
is produced by commercial growers on 
large tracts, whereas rice is produced 
typically on tiny plots by subsistence 
farmers. Similarly, the consumers of the 
world whose principal food is rice prob- 
ably far outnumber those whose prin- 
cipal food is wheat. Moreover, the 
wheat-eating populations of the world are 
a more prosperous group than the rice 
eaters, and enjoy on the average greater 
diversification in their diets. Finally, 
the populations dependent upon wheat 
for a large fraction of their food cal- 
ories—60% or more—are considerably 
smaller in number than the populations 
similarly dependent upon rice.” 
Proceeding upon this background, the 





authors, sketching their undertaking, 
come to the matter of supply and its 
implications. It seems to them that at 
rice about the 
position wheat did when Crookes, back 
in the 1890's, warned the world that it 
was approaching a permanent wheat 
shortage. But théy confess there is 
little statistical data upon which to found 
a positive opinion. Of one thing ‘they 
are sure—rice dominates and is likely 
to continue to dominate the agriculture 
of Monsoon Asia, and in consequence 
to influence profoundly not only its eco- 
nomics, but also its sociology and poli- 
tics. 


the moment occupies 


“Even though industrialization,” they 
say, “may proceed apace in parts of Mon- 
soon Asia, and even though plantation 
agriculture may be further extended 
upon the restoration of more favorable 
economic circumstances, the pressure on 
the food supply is such that for a long 
time to come vast areas must be re- 
served for rice growing. Though con- 
ceivably more productive combinations 
of rice and other food crops may yet 
be found, no other crop can at present 
take the place of rice in land utilization 
and contribute so much to the total 
food supply. 

“Nor, within the foreseeable future, 
is any other food likely to displace rice 
from the dominant position that it has 
held for centuries in the diet of Asiatic 
peoples. Millions of the inhabitants of 
the rice world still live largely in a 
subsistence e:onomy where family groups 
cultivate th: land by methods little 
changed over the generations, and con- 
sume the greater part of the crops they 
grow. For both economic and social 


reasons, per capita consumption of rice 
will undoubtedly continue at a high level 
for a long time to come. 

“Over the past few decades, however, 
population growth has been more rapid 
than the expansion of the area devoted 
to rice and the increase in yearly pro- 
duction, with the result that per cap- 
ita consumption has fallen rather gen- 
erally throughout Monsoon Asia. Though 
the evidence is not conclusive, there ap- 
pears also to have been both a quanti- 
tative and qualitative deterioration in 
the diets of huge numbers of people. 
Cheaper substitute cereals have been and 
are consumed where they are available, 
as have various other foods, but there 
still seems to be need for larger total 
food consumption by millions whose pres- 
ent calorie intake appears subnormal to 
a degree that is no longer common in 
the western world, at least in times of 
peace. 

“Unlike the situation in important 
parts of the wheat world where lévels 
of consumption have generally risen, 
many groups are prevented from eating 
more rice not because of diversification 
of diet, but because of inadequate pro- 
ducing and purchasing power. Japan 
proper (until recently) has been about 
the only important exception. If popu- 
lation pressure on the land, already 
strong, continues to grow, and if with 
difficulty, the question of the future ade- 
quacy of! food supply may be raised for 
rice in Monsoon Asia more appropriately 
than it was for wheat by Sir William 
Crookes in 1898. 

“This is not to say that famine will 
face millions of people. The pressure 
created by numbers alone exerts itself 
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gradually. But increasing pressure upon 
food resources taxes man’s ingenuity in 
making adjustments, and under certain 
conditions the result is a gradual lower- 
ing of consumption levels. This, appar- 
ently, is what has been happening on a 
large scale in Monsoon Asia during the 
past decade or so.” 

The relationship between food supply 
and population is of special importaince 
because of its bearing, real or imaginary, 
upon the causes of war. “Overpopula- 
tion” and “population pressure” are often 
advanced as forces that largely explain 
international conflict. Probably their ac- 
tual importance is commonly exagger- 
ated, the authors of this book suggest, 
but to them it seems reasonable to as- 
sume that gradually rising planes of 
living are conducive to peace as well as 
fostered by it. That other factors are 
also involved in the aggressiveness of 
nations is nowhere better illustrated, 
they think, than in Monsoon Asia with 
its several important areas of so-called 
“population pressure.” 

Not only the opening of new lands to 
rice culture may be expected, think the 
authors, but there is the prospect of 
technological development to consider. 
Progress has been made over recent dec- 
ades in the breeding of improved, higher 
yielding varieties and varieties adaptable 
to conditions once considered unfavor- 
able to rice culture. The production of 
fertilizers may be so developed as to 
make practicable their use in large areas 
not at present employing them. Discov- 
eries may be made in processing or 
treating rice prior to consumption that 
conceivably may alter concepts of qual- 
ity, growing requirements and techniques. 
As for the future, in which there may 
be these and many other developments, 
the authors come to this summation: 

“It is difficult to visualize any type 
of world order in which the problems of 
the Far East will cease to be of growing 
significance to the western world. A 
genuine understanding of these problems 
involves recognizing rice as something 
more than just food for millions of peo 
ple. Rice not only reflects the social and 
economic pattern of life for the agricu!- 
tural masses of Monsoon Asia, but it is 
also a symbol of their hopes. Rice is the 
peasant farmer’s means of subsistence, 
his first need and principal possession, 
his medium of exchange and standar« 
of value. It is natural that this power 
ful identification of rice with his eco- 
nomic well-being should carry over into 
his family, social and_ religious life. 
Eventually, if imperfectly, the expres- 
sion of man’s hope is translated into the 
political sphere. When rice is scarce or 
dear and families must go hungry, ma 
will work harder and longer, but when 
his position seems to be without hope, 
he will also fight and kill to survive. 
Political maneuvering often obscures the 
underlying stresses and strains upon 
static, or even advancing, economies. Se 
long as it remains the lifeblood of Mon 
soon Asia, there will be a crying need 
for more rice, both to satisfy the primi 
tive wants of millions and to enhance the 
importance and dignity of human life for 
other millions.” 

The foregoing quotations and synop- 
sizing merely sample the contents of the 
book, which is packjammed with every- 
thing one could wish to know about rice, 
together with all the reasons why. Be- 
ginning with the matter of botany, the 
authors carry on through the culture, 
marketing and processing of rice; ex- 
plore the intricacies of this cereal’s 
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ARNOLD 


— 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 844 Rush St. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce - MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT.-A. 
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VOIGT MILLING CO. 
=") Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











“DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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place in world trade and international 
economy; chart consumption trends and 
dietetic values and effects. Some brief 
gleanings of fact from here and there 
in the highly informative volume: 

Rice probably originated in the south- 
eastern part of the Asiatic continent, 
though the exact place of origin cannot 
now be determined. 

No tools are required for cultivating 
lowland rice, which admirably adapts it 
to a backward agricultural economy. 

The process of converting rice into the 
form in which it can most readily be 
cooked and eaten is a very simple one 
as compared with the process of milling 
wheat. 

Paddy or rough rice is not consumed 
as such, but brown rice (with husk re- 
moved), cleaned (brown rice after skin- 
ning or pearling), and polished rice may 
be cooked and eaten without further 
processing. Brown rice is the least and 
polished rice the most highly milled. 

Parboiling of rice is an expanding in- 
novation. It involves steeping in warm 
water and drying before hulling. The 
resulting product is chemically superior 
to white rice as a food, presumably be- 
cause it retains valuable vitamins which 
are lost from polished rice. Vitamin 
B,, being water-soluble, diffuses into the 
endosperm in the process of soaking. 

Unlike wheat, which requires vast 
storage and transporting facilities, rice 
is held in many hands and its distribu- 
tion takes place fairly evenly around the 
calendar. It is mainly transported in 
sacks and loaded and unloaded by man- 
power. 

Ninety to 95% of the brown rice sup- 
ply of the world is used as food—more 
than is the case with wheat even in the 
Orient. 

Rice is high in calories, and since it 
bulks so large in the oriental diet per 
capita consumption of calories in the 
Orient is surprisingly low as compared 
with the Occident. This is explained 
by warmer climate, more children and 
lower basal metabolism. Also, prob- 
ably, more hunger. Available statistical 
evidence, in fact, strongly suggests that 
rice production in Monsoon Asia, out- 
side of China, has failed to keep pace 
with population growth during the past 
two decades. 

Nevertheless—and here is a final con- 
clusion of importance to the world of 
wheat and its processors—the authors 
find it difficult to see how wheat can 
make much headway in displacing rice 
from the diets of orientals long accus- 
tomed to consume it. For them a loaf 
of bread is not a real alternative for a 
bowl of rice. Where rice is the prin- 
cipal cereal in the diet, it tends to be 
the central item of food around which 
the meal is planned. If the meal is that 
of a poor man, he will merely add meat 
and condiments when he grows more 
affluent; if it is that of a rich man he 
does the same thing, only more of it. 

No, Messrs. Wickizer and Bennett do 
not offer much of an outlook for an 
expansion of wheat and wheat flour ex- 
ports to Monsoon Asia; this is the best 
they can do on that point: 

“Wheat might reasonably be expected 
to make some inroads upon rice among 
the rice eaters, but not to become the 
major cereal; similarly, rice might be 
expected to make some inroads upon 
wheat among the wheat eaters.” 

Anyway, there’s a big war on between 
wheat-fed West and rice-fed East. May- 
be that will have something to do with 
it—one way or another. 














































DIAMOND JO 


Plain or Enriched 


An old time favorite among quality bakers. 
Favored because of its unvarying strength 
and quality. 





Diamond Jo brings repeat trade to the 
baker who depends on this dependable flour. 
No other ingredient can do more to affect the 
quality and salability of bread than the flour 


which is used. ‘Those who choose carefully 
like Diamond Jo. 


Write Us—We Mill 
DIAMOND JO 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


Our 60th Anniversary of Quality Milling 
1882 - 1942 


GOLDEN 
LOAF FLOUR 


A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 





for 
Uniformity and 
High Quality 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


Established 1901 
2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity wet 6 3G 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
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CAPITAL’S BREAD PRICE CONSPIRACY 
CASE BLOWS UP 


District of Columbia Court Flays Prosecution for Lack of Evidence 
—Directs Verdict in Favor of Four Chain Stores, Two Labor 
Unions and Several Individuals 


Wasninoton, D. C.— (Special) —De- 
claring that never in all his 40 years’ 
experience had he seen tried a case that 
was “as absolutely devoid of evidence 
as this,” Justice T. Alan Goldsborough 
has dismissed the government’s anti-trust 
suit charging four chain stores, two labor 
unions and more than a dozen individuals 
with a conspiracy to fix the price of 
bread in the District of Columbia. After 
two weeks of trial before a jury of eight 
women and four men, Justice Golds- 
borough granted the motion of the de- 
fendants’ counsel for a directed verdict 
of acquittal. 

Highlight of the trial was the verbal 
castigation given the Department of Jus- 
tice’s anti-trust head, Thurman Arnold, 
by Attorney Joseph A. Padway, appear- 
ing for the two bakery unions involved. 
Charging that Mr. Arnold was “perse- 
cuting” the labor unions in direct con- 
tradiction of rulings of other federal 
courts, Mr. Padway said “these efforts 
on the part of a theorist to bring us 
into disrepute” had forced the American 
Federation of Labor to spend $2,000,000 
to defend court actions without a single 
decision against the unions being upheld. 

The indictment charged that since 1938 
the four chains have sold bread at uni- 
form prices collusively established at lev- 
els higher than similar bread is sold in 


Maryland, Virginia and Delaware. The 
defendants acquitted by Justice Golds- 
borough included the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co., the American Stores Co. 
and its affiliate Acme Markets, Inc., and 
the Sanitary Grocery Co. Unions named 
as defendants were Bakery Sales Driv- 
ers’ Local No. 33 and Bakers’ Local No. 
118. Other corporations named in the 
indictment as defendants were Carl 
Byoir and Associates, Inc., and its affili- 
ate, Business Organizations, Inc., of New 
York City, and Chester M. Wright and 
Associates, Inc., of Washington. 

Individual defendants were John A. 
Hartford, president; William Fillmore 
Leach, president of the Atlantic Divi- 
sion; Charles A. Schimmat, director of 
labor relations; Robert D. MaclIver, di- 
rector of operations of the Atlantic 
Division, and William Howard Gilb, di- 
rector of bakery sales and production, all 
of the A. & P; Carl Byoir, president of 
the firm that bears his name; and the 
following Washington residents: Oliver 
Hoyem, vice president of Chester M. 
Wright and Associates, Inc; William 
Park, president of American Stores, and 
its vice president, Fred W. Johnson; M. 
L. Langford, president of Safeway; Rob- 
ert C. Lester, business manager and 
business agent of Local Union 33, and 
Charles B. McClosky, business agent of 
Local Union 118. 
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Grain Improvement in Nebraska 
Surveyed; Work to Be Continued 


Omana, Nes.—The program to improve 
the quality of Nebraska wheat was 
praised by directors of the Nebraska 
Grain Improvement Association at their 
annual meeting held here on March 17. 
Plans were made for its continuation in 
1942. Millers and grain dealers alike ex- 
pressed approval of the broad gains made 
during the past few years on wheat im- 
provement, and a program of barley im- 
provement for 1942 was outlined. 

R. S. Dickinson, president of Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills, was named president 
of the association to replace A. G. Ellick, 
Omaha attorney. F. E. Roth, president 
Gooch Milling Co., Lincoln, was named 
first vice president, and R. E. Miller, 
Updike Grain Co., Omaha, was elected 
second vice president. Glen H. LeDioyt 
was named field secretary. These new 
members were added to the executive 
committee: Ben Johnson, Crete (Neb.) 
Mills, and Harold Roth, Omar, Inc., 
Omaha. Executive committee members 
re-elected: D. L. Gross and F. D. Keim, 
agronomists at the Nebraska College of 
Agriculture; Harry R. Clark, chief in- 
spector, Omaha Grain Exchange, and 
J. L. Welsh, Butler-Welsh Grain Co. 

The annual report of the activities re- 
vealed that 1941 marked a new high for 
improved wheat quality in Nebraska. A 
sample of Nebraska grown Turkey wheat 
from Sidney had previously won top 
honors in the international milling and 
baking contest at Chicago, and greater 
amounts of pure seed were distributed 


to farmers than in any year since the 
association was formed. 

Forty elevator operators distributed 
certified seed at cost to 4-H Clubs and 
Future Farmer groups. Many elevators 
are likewise using the plan to distribute 
certified oats and barley seed. 

The association’s “100 farmer wheat 
tests” again proved to be effective in 
stimulating growers’ interest in the pro- 
duction of high quality wheat. The num- 
ber of Grade A samples increased from 
14.7% in 1939 to 23.3% in 1941. 
Grade B samples, also regarded as ac- 
ceptable for seed but not quite as good 
as A, increased 19% since 1939. Dur- 
ing the same period, samples containing 
rye decreased 6.8% and misnamed varie- 
ties decreased 17.7%, to lend proof to the 
fact that the program has made Ne- 
braska wheat producers “quality con- 
scious.” 

The percentage of Nebraska farmers 
growing the different varieties, based on 
some 5,000 farmers’ samples of wheat 
collected in 54 of Nebraska’s 60 counties 
where wheat production is of commercial 
importance, is shown as follows: Turkey 
(original strain), 56.1; Cheyenne (Tur- 
key), 14; Nebr. No. 60 (Turkey), 11.2; 
Blackhull, 4.8; Iobred, 4.4; Nebred (Tur- 
key), 2.6; Kanred (Turkey), 2; Tenmargq, 
1.1; Iowin, 1.1; Chiefkan, .9; Fulcaster, 
.5; miscellaneous, 1.3. 

Turkey and such high quality Turkey 
selections as Nebred, Kanred, Cheyenne 
and Nebr. No. 60 comprise almost 90% 





of the wheat grown in the state. Millers 
found comfort in the fact that Chiefkan 
is not increasing in Nebraska. At the 
same time, an accurate check of the 
amount of Nebred seed planted last fall 
indicates that this variety has increased 
to 5% of the state’s winter wheat acre- 
age. 

The grain improvement program for 
1942 will include field meetings at the 
18 regional tests planted in every impor- 
tant wheat producing area of the state. 
These wheat nurseries include farmers’ 
samples for classification as well as pure 
commercial and experimental strains 
planted by the Nebraska College of Ag- 
riculture for yield results and milling 
and baking demonstrations. The tests 
plantings also include applications of 
fertilizers and their effects on yield 
and quality will be determined. 

County agricultural agents, reporting 
from the different counties where the 
wheat tests are planted, indicate that 
all tests are in excellent condition at the 
present time as far as winter survival 
and moisture are concerned. 

The improvement of spring wheat will 
continue in the northern area of the state 
where this class of wheat is grown to 
some extent. 

A campaign is being launched this 
spring to encourage farmers who have 
been growing durum wheat to plant it 
only under contract with a macaroni mill. 
The Gooch Food Products Company of 
Lincoln is distributing contracts for 
Mindum durum production to a few 
farmers in Box Butte County. 

The association will continue the state 
milling and baking contest in 1942 and 
will again participate in the international 
milling and baking contest in Chicago. 

The budget committee of the Nebraska 
Grain Improvement Association reported 
that the 1942 budget had either been 
pledged or paid by the contributing com- 
panies which bear its expense. Nebraska 
millers are the largest contributors and 
underwrite the major portion of the ex- 
pense based on the number of barrels of 
flour produced. 
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WISCONSIN BAKERS TO MEET IN FALL 

MiLwavuKEE, Wis.—The Wisconsin Bak- 
ers Association will hold its annual con- 
vention at the Plankinton House here 
Sept. 14, 15 and 16. 
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GASOLINE CURTAILMENT 
AFFECTS EASTERN STATES 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Deliveries of gas- 
oline to service stations and bulk con- 
sumers in 17 eastern states, the District 
of Columbia, Washington and Oregon 
are to be cut by one fifth. 

This curtailment, designed to conserve 
gasoline in areas to which it must be 
transported over considerable distances, 
is prescribed by Limitation Order L-70, 
issued by the Director of Industry Op- 
erations upon recommendation of the 
Office of Petroleum Co-ordinator. The 
curtailment went into effect March 19. 

The order directs service stations to 
give preference in supplying gasoline to 
physicians, surgeons, nurses, veterinari- 
ans, government-owned vehicles, com- 
mercial vehicles, including taxicabs, and 
also for use in commercial, industrial and 
agricultural machinery and equipment. 
Rationing of gasoline to other custom- 
ers will be left to the discretion of serv- 
ice station operators. 
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CALIFORNIA DEALERS 
TO MEET APRIL 23-25 


Grain, Feed Association Schedules 
Eighteenth Annual Convention at 
Los Angeles 


Hay, 


SacraMENnTO, Cat.—The eighteenth an 
nual convention of the California Hay, 
Grain and Feed Dealers Association is 
scheduled for April 23-25 at the Hotel 
Biltmore, Los Angeles. 

Plans are now being made for the ses- 
sions, under the direction of the follow- 
ing men: 

Norman Springer, Western Products 
Co., Ontario, general chairman; Edward 
B. Regan, Los Angeles, program; Harry 
N. Laine, Globe Mills, Los Angeles, pub 
licity; J. H. Seley, James H. Seley « 
Co., Los Angeles, prizes; Harold Bell, 
National Oil Products Co., Los Angeles, 
entertainment; William P. Mathews, 








S. Gartland Horan 


. national executive committeeman . 


The Philadelphia Association of Flour 
Distributors has named S. Gartland Hor- 
an to represent it on the executive com- 
mittee of the national association. He has 
served as president of the national asso- 
ciation as well as president of the Phil- 
adel phia group and long has been active 
in flour trade associational work. He has 
been chairman of the flour committee of 
the Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 
and a member of the executive committee 
and treasurer of the Port of Philadelphia 
Ocean Trafic Bureau. 





Mathews & Fritz Co., and E. R. Baile 
II, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Los Angeles, 
golf tournament; William Bird, Snow 
Brokerage Co., Los Angeles, bowling 
tournament. 
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OLE SALTHE SECRETARY 
OF NUTRITION FOUNDATION 


New York, N. Y.—Ole Salthe has beer 
named executive secretary of the recent!) 
organized Nutrition Foundation, Inc., ac 
cording to an announcement by George 
A. Sloan, president of the foundation 
Mr. Salthe is welt known to bakers and 
allied tradesmen through his work as 4 
government consultant during the earls 
days of the enriched flour and bread pro- 
gram. 
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ARMY BAKERS IN TRAINING AT AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 


a 
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The American Institute of Baking Students Dumping a Short Time Dough (Bakery No, 1) 


* 


When the United States Army leased the facilities of the 
American Institute of Baking, it took over the entire school, 
instructional staff, lecture halls and equipment. A complete 
army field bakery has been installed on the campus. No 
civilians will be trained for the duration, as the entire school 
will be devoted to training officers and enlisted men as quali- 
fied army instructors. The first five-week course began on 
March 2, with 72 men in attendance. Others will follow. The 
school was remodeled in 1939 to provide three complete bak- 
eries. Bakery No. 1 was designed for training on a wholesale 
bread scale. Bakery No. 2 was built for experimental baking 
and cake and variety products training. Bakery No. 3 was de- 
signed for training the student in the retail field. The Louis 


Livingston Library is also a part of the institute. 


. Test Baking a Part of Training (Bakery No. 2) 


Ovens and Refrigerators for Cake and Variety Products Training (Bakery No. 2) Equipment for Personalized Instruction on a Retail Prodyction Scale (Bakery No. 3) 
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The Wm. Kelly Milling Co. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


















J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 120: 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
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Salesmen Should Remember 





Editor’s Note—The Millers National 
Federation is presenting a series of Stud- 
ies for Flour Salesmen, which in its 
early installments gave the history, back- 
ground and intricacies of various phases 
of the industry and the work. Specifically 
designed as a series of lessons in flour 
merchandising, the articles have pointed 
the way toward fairer competition in 
selling. They have been of particular 
value to the salesmen in meeting their 
customers. The installment presented 
here deals with the important part mill- 
feed plays in the merchandising program 
of every flour mill. 

¥ ¥ 


ILLFEED plays such an impor- 
M tant part in the merchandising 

program of every flour mill that 
the amount of attention devoted to it has 
a great deal to do with the company’s 
success. Consequently, one of the every- 
day problems confronting millers is how 
to merchandise their millfeed at the best 
advantage. 

In the first place, millfeed is not just 
millfeed. There are many different types 
of millfeed, each type possessing some 
particular characteristic which meets the 
dietary requirements of various kinds of 
livestock and poultry. The Association 
of American Feed Control Officials which 
is composed of the regulatory officers of 
the various state feed control depart- 
ments has designated the following kinds 
of millfeed with official definitions for 
each. 

WHEAT BRAN is the coarse outer 
covering of the wheat kernel as sepa- 
rated from cleaned and scoured wheat 
in the usual process of commercial mill- 
ing. 

WHEAT STANDARD MIDDLINGS 
consist mostly of fine particles of wheat 
bran, wheat germ, and very little of the 
fibrous offal obtained from the “tail of 
the mill.” This product must be obtained 
in the usual commercial process of mill- 
ing and must not contain more than 9.5 
per cent of crude fibre. 

WHEAT FLOUR MIDDLINGS shall 
consist of wheat standard middlings and 
wheat red dog combined in the propor- 
tions obtained in the usual process of 
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milling and must not contain more than 
6 per cent of crude fibre. 

WHEAT RED DOG is a by-product 
obtained in the usual commercial process 
of flour milling, consisting principally of 
aleurone with small quantities of wheat 
flour and fine wheat bran particles and 
must not contain more than 4.0 per cent 
of crude fibre. 

WHEAT LOW-GRADE FEED 
FLOUR is a by-product obtained in the 
usual commercial process of flour mill- 
ing, consisting principally of wheat flour 
with small quantities of aleurone and 
fine wheat bran particles and must not 
contain more than 1.5 per cent of crude 
fibre. 

WHEAT BRAN AND WHEAT 
STANDARD MIDDLINGS consist of 
the two commodities as defined above, 
mixed in the proportions obtained in tiie 
usual process of commercial milling. 

HARD WHEAT MIXED FEED 
(mill-run wheat feed) consists of wheat 
bran and wheat flour middlings combined 
in the proportions obtained in the usual 
process of commercial milling. This prod- 
uct must not contain more than 9.5 per 
cent of crude fibre. 

WHEAT BROWN SHORTS (Wheit 
Red Shorts) consists mostly of the fine 
particles of wheat bran, wheat germ and 
very little of the fibrous offal obtained 
from the “tail of the mill.” This product 
must be obtained in the usual commer- 
cial process of milling and must not con 
tain more than 7.5 per cent of crude 
fibre. 

WHEAT GRAY SHORTS (Wheat 
Gray Middlings or Wheat Total Shorts) 
consists of the fine particles of the outer 
bran, the inner bran or bee-wing bran, 
the germ and the offal or fibrous ma- 
terial obtained from the “tail of the 
mill.” This product must be obtained in 
the usual process of commercial milling 
and must not contain more than 6.0 per 
cent of crude fibre. 

WHEAT WHITE SHORTS OR 
WHEAT WHITE MIDDLINGS con- 
sists of a smdll portion of the fine wheat 
bran particles and the wheat germ and 
a large portion of the fibrous offal ob- 
tained from the “tail of the mill.” This 
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product must be obtained in the usual 
process of flour milling and must not 
contain more than 3.5 per cent of crude 
fibre. 

WHEAT MIXED FEED (mill-run 
wheat feed) consists of wheat bran and 
the gray or total shorts combined in the 
proportions obtained in the usual process 
of commercial milling. This product must 
not contain more than 8.5 per cent of 
crude fibre. 

Volumes could be written about the 
uses, characteristics, etc., of each of these 
millfeeds, but space does not permit 
more than a few brief words in regard 
to each one. 

Wheat Bran is used extensively in the 
feeding of poultry and livestock. It is 
an extremely useful dairy food, and al- 
though there is a year-round demand, 
volume usually picks up during the fall 
and winter months when the stock must 
be kept under shelter. 

Standard middlings is a term which 
is used by spring wheat millers to de- 
scribe a comparable product made from 
hard winter and soft wheats known as 
brown shorts and is used extensively for 
poultry, dairy and hog food. It has an 
all-year demand with an increase during 
the fall and winter months when there 
is a normal increase in the sale of feed- 
stuffs. 

Flour middlings is the same as gray 
shorts and is used for poultry and hog 
food. This product also has a year- 
round demand with a seasonal increase 
during the spring when farmers are 
raising little pigs. Flour middlings are 
used for supplying proteins, phosphate 
and nutrients of high digestibility to 
young stock. 

Red dog is also used for feeding 
young stock requiring feed of high di- 
gestibility and is an excellent ingredient 
in poultry fattener and hog feed. 

Low grade feed flour is used partly 
for human consumption and partly for 
animal feed. It is little used in America 
for human food, but during normal times 
it is exported to Europe for that pur- 
pose. During the past few years, there 
has been little business in European 
markets and, consequently, large quan- 
tities of low-grade flour have been avail- 
able for stock feeding purposes. It gen- 
erally commands a higher price than red 
dog. 

Wheat bran and wheat standard mid- 
dlings consists of a mixture of bran and 
flour middlings in the proportion ob- 
tained in the usual milling process, and 
is a valuable all-purpose livestock feed. 

Hard wheat mixed feed, sometimes 
called mill-run, is a mixture of total bran 
and total shorts and is used as a basic 
mixing ingredient in livestock and poul- 
try feeding rations requiring a protein 
supplement. Although mill-run is used 
to some extent in all parts of the coun- 
try, it is most commonly encountered on 
the West Coast. 

Wheat brown shorts is the term used 
by hard and soft winter wheat millers 
for the product which is comparable to 
standard middlings made from spring 
wheat, and is used mainly for poultry, 
dairy and hog feed. It has a year-round 
demand with an increase during the 
late winter and early spring. 

Gray shorts is a term used chiefly by 
the hard winter wheat mills for a prod- 
uct which is a valuable hog and poultry 
feed. It is used extensively by the com- 
mercial mixers in making hog and poul- 
try mashes. The demand is pretty much 
(Continued on page 30.) 
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AND YET IT SOUNDS 
LIKE SOME OF THE OTHER 
THINGS WE’VE READ! 

Seems like “Beachcomber,” who writes 
the following nonsense for his “By the 
Way” column in the Daily Express, of 
London, is spoofing somebody: 


SPECIAL BREAD 
SUPPLEMENT 

Writing in the “Evening Oven and 
Yeast-Sifters’ Recorder,” Sir Charles 
Heebie-Jeebie advances the irritating 
theory that the tendency of the new ce- 
real nomeal loaf to evaporate at a touch 
is due to the fact that the recipe submit- 
ted by the Interim Committee of master- 
scientists was not for bread but for a 
synthetic plaster of paris, to be used as 
a covering for cheese-jars during the 
autumn equinox. 

Sir Charles, who once baked for Mc- 
Galtery and Hogus, of Reading, calls this 
a laughable error. But, in a letter to the 
“Bleaching World” Dame Muriel Scav- 
enger says that, if this is so, the laugh 
is on the Sale by Weight Committee, 
whose chairman, Sir Emanuel Tardle- 
spoon, has written so ably on Turkish 
bread, and on the infra-milling of wheat 
extract by the Rorch-Depuisny method— 
a method which does away with dough- 
kneading, because there are no superficial 
gases in unblended yeast. 


SOMETHING WRONG SOMEWHERE 


Some years ago Professor Andrade dis- 
covered that the gluten of tassic flour 
can be rendered immune to the wheat 
germ by isolating it for several days. 
Why on earth, then, have not the pro- 
moters of the cereal nomeal loaf adopted 
this method, which is particularly suit- 
able to limewashed ovens with revolving 
trays? Inert wheat can be stored for 
weeks, without harm to the globules of 
ferrohydramin, which are so nutritious, 
although tasteless and of rather a rank 
smell when devitalized by the Garganet 
method of external milling. 

Wheat, thus treated, should, of course, 
be ground with rubber slabs, and not 
with the old-fashioned stones. 


HOLEMEELO 


While public attention is focused upon 
the several delicious kinds of bread now 
available, it would be wrong to ignore 
the extraordinary little octagonal loaves, 
with no crust, and slightly gray, which 
are being turned out by a firm of go- 
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“Speakin’ of sellin’ flour,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 
River Roller Mills, “at the time of the last rise in the crick 
young Bill come in to me an’ said there was so much water 
headin’ into the wheelpit the tail race wouldn’t 
carry it off an’ it was backin’ up on the turbine, 
so they wasn’t no power comin’ out. 
to know what he’d ought to do about it. 
$&:, ‘Well, Bill,’ I says, ‘bein’ a miller, I reckon 
' I’d ought to say to keep on crowdin’ the 
water in no matter what happens, but bein’ also a kind of hill 
billy philosopher, it seems to me it might be a good idea to open 
the spillway gate a little mite and kind of reduce the supply 
to what the demand can take care of.’ 
that the mill started up an’ run along first rate.” 


Bill wanted 


An’ when Bill done 





ahead scientists. This bread is crammed 
with every nutritious ingredient known 
to the Toxicologists’ Union, and can be 
either eaten or woven into rugs. Its 
basis is Holemeelo, the new near-cereal 
residue of unmilled bast. Put into horses’ 
eyes, it at once makes them frisky. 
SECURITY 

Long before the war, President Har- 
old W. Dodds, of Princeton, told the 
graduating class that it was with a sense 
of shock that he read the concluding 
sentence of a paper written by an under- 
“What youth seeks today,” 
the young man wrote, “is security.” 

“It is an old adage that the way to 
be safe is never to be secure,” exclaimed 
Dr. Dodds. “I remember a comment 
by Professor Spaeth, who coached our 
crews on Lake Carnegie for so many 
years, in support of, Benjamin Franklin’s 
aphorism that he who is secure is not 
safe. It was his observation as a coach 
that the very moment at which a man 
began to think his place in the boat was 
assured was the moment at which it was 
by the very thought rendered unsafe. 
His puddles weren’t as big as they were 
before, was the coach’s way of expressing 
it. Each one of us requires the spur of 
insecurity to force us to do our best.”— 
Bagology. 


graduate. 


BATTLING THE CO-OPERATIVES 


The co-operatives have already cost 
the milling industry plenty in all parts 
of the Piedmont and unless they are 





curbed by laws which even they can un- 
derstand they will expand tremendously 
as they have done during the past few 
years with a corresponding decrease in 
your flour and feed business. You well 
know the effect they have had on your 
business, so do what you can right 
now to aid in curbing their activities. 
A bill has been introduced in the Vir- 
ginia legislature, now in session, to com- 
pel these people to pay taxes as any 
other business concern has to pay, and 
to have them governed by state laws 
applying to all lines of industry. In 
other words, the retail merchants, the 
seedsmen, the independent feed dealers 
and more than 25 other groups, includ- 
ing the millers of the Piedmont, do not 
believe that these co-operatives are en- 
titled to any privileges not accorded the 
average business concern, and they want 
these privileges abolished.—Bulletin of 
the Piedmont Millers Association. 


MORALE BUILDING 


Recently graduates of Wellesley, Bryn 
Mawr, Pembroke and Sweet Briar col- 
leges held joint meetings in Washington 
to form so-called “discussion groups,” 
such as advocated by OCD. It was a 
little vague at first, but turned out to 
be a plan to get college women active in 
group conversations. It got a nice big 
publicity shove by having Mrs. Roose- 
velt lead the first meeting. Then for 
two days, they broke up into sections of 
15 or so and practiced “discussion” with 
the help of literature from the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture and the U. §. 

Bureau of Education. 

It’s the literature we wanted to tell 
you about. Some one in each group 
agreed to pick up a supply and deliver 
it to her fellow discussers. One woman 
we know thought it would be handy to 
bring her supply in a carton. So she 
asked her grocer to send one over, though 
she didn’t bother to say what it was for. 

Know what she got? A box on which 
was printed, “Apple Sauce—White House 
Brand.” Honest and true. We didn’t 
make it up, and she’s all right, too. 

She told her group about it during a 
lull in a discussion. They didn’t laugh. 
They smiled—wanly.—Nation’s Business. 
SPRING IS HERE! 

The grass of spring covers the prairies, 

The bean bursts noiselessly through the 
mold in the garden, 

The delicate spear of the onion pierces 
upward, 

The apple-buds cluster together on the 
apple-branches, 

The resurrection of the wheat appears 
with pale visage out of its graves, 

The tinge awakes over the willow-tree 
and the mulberry-tree, 

The he-birds carol mornings and evenings 
while the she-birds sit on their nests, 
The young of poultry break through the 

hatch’d eggs, 

The new-born of animals appear, the calf 
is dropt from the cow, the colt from 
the mare, 

Out of its little hill faithfully rise the 
potato’s dark green leaves, 

Out of its hill rises the yellow maize- 
stalks, the lilacs bloom in the dovor- 
yards. . 


Now I am terrified at the Earth, it is 
that calm and patient, 

It grows such sweet things out of such 
corruptions, 

It turns harmless and stainless on its 
axis, with such endless successions of 
diseas’d corpses, 

It distills such exquisite winds out of 
such infused fetor, 

It renews with such unwitting looks its 
prodigal, annual sumptuous crops, 

It gives such divine materials to men, 
and accepts such leavings from them at 
last. 

Watt WHITMAN, 


From “Leaves of Grass.” 
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POST-WAR VISIONS 

E just have read with attentive and wholly 

sympathetic—now and then almost enthusiastic 
—interest an official statement of what is entitled 
“Chronology of Agriculture’s Part in the War,” with 
a subtitle of “Food for Freedom Program,” recently 
issued by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

It is a rather remarkable document reciting, in 
simple narrative form, the department’s activities of 
the past two years in shaping agriculture’s program, 
first to national defense and later to wartime require- 
ments. It covers in chronological order early demands, 
responsibilities and operations under the lend-lease 
program involving, as they did, an almost complete 
right-about from the agricultural restriction policies 
under Wallace. It then follows with the story of 
the many excellent things that have been done in 
organization of the so-called “war boards,” changes 
in production goals, machinery repair, labor and ma- 
terial shortages, farm family displacements, salvages, 
garden programs, canned vegetable shortages and 
so on. 

With the outstanding exception of quite specious 
claims of credit for the phoney “Ever Normal Gran- 
ary” idea as being in any sense responsible for what- 
ever reserves we were so fortunate as to have prior to 
Pearl Harbor and the strong paternalistic flavor of 
the whole narrative, we found ourselves quite con- 
vinced by the obvious, although frequently somewhat 
naive, sincerity of the document. Everybody with 
even a modicum of common sense now khows that 
the “ever normal granary” never was more than a 
trick phrase to cover up administration embarrass- 
ment over the perfectly enormous surpluses of cotton, 
corn and wheat. It failed utterly as an economic 
experiment, although it succeeded beyond all hopes as 
a political vote-getter at great cost to the public 
treasury.’ To drag it into the war program as evidence 
of far-seeing wisdom is both silly and untrue. 

But it is when we come to this far-seeing quality 
as evidenced in the outline of “post-war plans” that 
we are called upon, in the words of senatorial and 
other political orators, to “give pause.” These visions 
are set forth in what are described as “a shelf of 
post-war projects,” and, since it is impossible to brief 
them, we are quoting the three main points of what 
is referred to as “a comprehensive program” in full 
text, as follows: 

“1, A public works program concerned pri- 
marily with the preservation and improvement 
of our natural resources—reforestation, soil con- 
servation, flood control, the protection and devel- 
opment of water facilities, range improvement, 
and similar tasks. 

“2. A program mainly concerned with the 
preservation and improvement of our human re- 
sources—better rural housing, increased rural elec- 
trification, improved and more accessible medical 
care, improved and expanded educational, library 
and marketing facilities for rural people. 

“3. A study of the relationships between agri- 
culture and industry and the analysis of such prob- 
lems as industrial decentralization, the distribution 
of additional farm products through such devices 
as the food-stamp, school-lunch, and low cost milk 
plans, the retention of our share of the farm ex- 
port market, and methods of maintaining both 
industrial and agricultural activity on a basis of 
maximum output with full employment.” 


We confess almost to inability to believe our own 
eyes as we read this fairy vision of the future set 
out in all seriousness while this country is engaged 
in global warfare to determine if the nation itself 
shall survive. Quite obviously these envisioned changes 
in the whole fabric of our rural, even industrial and 
social, life could not be brought about by mere laying 
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on of soothing and persuasive hands. Even our pres- 
ent comparatively mild “farm program,” as well as 
many other new deal experiments, have ultimately 
required compulsion,—actually commanding people to 
do things by authority of government in return for 
promised, if not always realized, blessings invariably 
paid for at cost of the people’s treasure. How much 
more would this force be required to effect the all- 
inclusive program set forth in these quoted para- 
graphs. 

Here, indeed, is a dream of a politically animated 
economic Utopia to be created by superior intellects 
and managed thereafter by political top sergeants. 
Nor are the things here pictured altogether economic 
and materialistic. The program extends, it will be 
noted, into our manner of living, housing, medical 
care, libraries, social relations and relationships be- 
tween agriculture and industry, not impossibly, by 
clear implication, into the field of human genetics and 
eugenics. Surely these latter are not far away, 
whether they were omitted by accident or coy intent. 

However, we, and so far as we know all other 
patriotic and well-intentioned people, are enlisted with 
the Department of Agriculture for the duration— 
most particularly in support of its maximum produc- 
tion program. So much does this have to be done 
with every means at command that should it fail of 
accomplishment the ambitious post-war program will 
be no more than “the baseless fabric of a vision.” And, 
just now, while all of us are trying to lend a hand 
in accomplishing it, strikes us as an exceptionally ap- 
propriate time to adjourn threats of the social up- 
heaval to be promoted by our political overlords when 
the job shall have been done. 

But we must confess that the vision of post-war 
rural life, as so charmingly word-pictured by the 
USDA, makes mighty pretty reading. 
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MILLFEED PRICE CEILINGS? 
4 yo conference being held today in Washington 
between officials of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and a representative group of flour millers, 
together with a similar conference of members of the 
feed trades to be held tomorrow, suggests a sound 
and fair approach to solution of the problem of 
keeping millfeed prices in line with the nation-wide 
program of increased production of meats and poultry 
and dairy products. Considered both economically and 
in its commercial aspects the problem offers difficul- 
ties, none of them, however, insuperable to men of 
fair minds meeting on common ground for a common 
purpose. 

As the basic ingredient of a wide variety of com- 
mercial animal feeds, flour mill by-products have 
come to have a particularly important place in any 
feeding program, especially so grave a one as is pre- 
sented by the present necessity of increasing the 
number of farm and feed lot products to quite un- 
precedented totals. No longer are these wheat mill- 
ing by-products merely another kind of available 
feedstuff selling in competition with corn and other 
feed grains. Today they constitute an almost irre- 
placeable twelve to twenty per cent of the content of 
most commercial feeds. The truth of this is strongly 
emphasized by the fact that in the past ten or twelve 
weeks, with wheat prices almost static, prices of mill 
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offals have advanced approximately twenty per cent 
in dollar selling prices. 

Just recently, as the result of the combination of 
normal spring demand, the extra burden placed upon 
supplies by the vast increase in all feeding operations 
and a current, if probably transient, decline in flour 
and resulting millfeed production, these prices have 
reached new highs, with a continuing background 
suggesting still higher prices ahead, Such a condi- 
tion clearly would, if continued, operate both to slow 
down the animal products program and to interfere, 
perhaps seriously, with the government’s efforts to 
hold down general food commodity prices both as 
against any trend toward general inflation and rise in 
consumer living costs. 

Quite naturally, both flour and feed millers and 
their distributing agencies would prefer to operate 
without ceilings or any other form of controls. Yet 
we must realize that, in all of these new circumstances, 


‘there is a mighty war going on in the world, that 


this nation has, in some sense, its back to the wall, and 
that many of these changes are not matters of free 
choice. The sensible, indeed the only, thing to do is 
to meet every requirement in the free spirit of ac- 
commodation and do whatever requires to be done 
in marching toward the objective. This, we have no 
doubt, will be the spirit of these conferences at Wash- 
ington. 
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SOMETHING TO WORRY ABOUT 

OR several weeks we have been saving, in a sort 

of why-worry suspense file, a clipping from our 
English contemporary, Milling, with a view some time 
to printing it as an antidote for the troubles that 
millers in this country are inclined to file complaints 
about. At the moment we know of no signal and out- 
standing difficulty confronting them, aside, perhaps, 
from war, taxes, small profits, priorities and impend- 
ing price controls on a part of their products. Yet 
this seems as good a time as any to reprint the 
clipping, which is the text of a letter addressed to 
our British contemporary by an Irish miller, Mr. F. 
Harris, of Shannon Vale Mills, Clonakilty, County 
Cork, as follows: 

“To the Editor: I was interested to read the 
following paragraph in Milling: 

“Trish millers never dream of getting native 
wheat in decent condition, and when they take it 
in, they call it green wheat.’ 

“I am afraid the majority of Irish millers do 
dream of getting good wheat every year, but up 
to now their dreams have not been realized. 

“The average moisture content of this season’s 
wheat is about 21.5 per cent. I have had samples 
as high as 26.0 per cent, but never anything as 
bad as 30.0 per cent, as reported by some of 
your correspondents. I would find it difficult to 
believe in a 30 per cent moisture for any wheat, 
even Irish. 

“Irish millers always refer to undried native 
wheat as ‘green wheat.’—Yours, etc.” 


We respectfully submit that millers in this country 
who occasionally get a little behind in their worrying 
about yields, or wages and hours, or shipping direc- 
tions, or loss of office personnel to the armed forces, 
or—we cannot avoid including it—motor car tires, 
might read this with comfort, if not actual profit. 
They certainly have no present worry comparable to 
having to try to make flour out of thirty per cent 
moisture wheat. That would, indeed, be requiring full 
time attention,—the equivalent of that of a friend of 
ours who confessed to being so busy he had gotten 
behind on his worrying about a number of things, 
including what would happen to a baby kangaroo in 
Australia that might get lost and so be unable to find 
its mother’s pouch. 
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North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


OT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” — “No. Al” 


Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
Hard Hard 
Spring Wheat 
Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 


ar 
Spring Wheat 
Flour 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal auywhere 
Plain and Selfrising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miuuine Co., Inman, Kan. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. *“Washita”’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—W hole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 

















BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 


FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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USERS OF PREMIUMS 
SEE SAFETY AHEAD 


Established Practices to Continue So Long 
as They Do Not Collide With Price 
Control Program 

Wasuinctron, D. C.—So far as can be 
seen here now premium merchandising 
during the current year will continue at a 
healthy pace. Passage of the price con- 
trol act dispelled the chief factor of un- 
certainty for premium users, through the 
provision reading: “The powers granted 
in this section shall not be used or made 
to operate to compel changes in the 
business practices, cost practices or 
methods, or means to aid distribution, 
established in any industry, except to 
prevent circumvention or evasion of any 
regulation, order, price schedule or re- 
quirement under this act.” 

The Office of Price Administration has 
taken no action against premiums, ex- 
cept to prescribe that an established price 
limitation must not be evaded by a pre- 
mium gift. This attitude was reflected 
in the price schedule set for cigarets, 
which contained an “anti-evasion” clause, 
and in similar stipulations contained in 
other price schedules set by Leon Hen- 
Legal observers interpret the 
OPA policy as approving premium mer- 
chandising but frowning on the use of 
this device to evade established price 
limitations. 

The National American Wholesale 
Grocers Association, in a bulletin sent 
recently to members, took a not too opti- 
mistic view of the current situation 
with the observation that for a number 
of reasons, primarily conservation, “sam- 


derson. 


ples, free deals, combination offers, prizes 
and premiums appear to be on their way 
out for the duration of the war.” Since 
these practices are widespread, the asso- 
ciation added, “OPM officials indicated 
that it would be wise for distributors in 
the food, drug and cosmetic industries 
to begin curtailment as soon as possible.” 

“No official decree or order has been 
issued on the subject,’ the association 
continued, “but such decrees loom large 
in the thinking of key government offi- 
cials. George Livingston, top OPM Bu- 
reau of Conservation official in charge 
of conservation programs for the food, 
drug and cosmetic industries, told FDC 
Reports that food, drug and cosmetic 
men should begin thinking about curtail- 
ment or elimination of samples, premiums 
and things of that kind. He made it 
clear, however, that he was interested 
in the problem from a conservation and 
not a trade practice angle.” 

Paralleling the trend for civilian goods 
generally, premium offers that formerly 
featured such merchandise as cooking 
utensils, silverware, appliances and other 
metal consuming articles, are virtually 
extinct. Instead, glassware, books, wood- 
en specialties, leather goods and flowers 
are rising to new heights of popularity. 
More and more advertisers are also turn- 
ing to the use of defense stamps and 
bonds. 

The product shifts that are taking 
place in the premium field may be de- 
tected at a glance in the following list 
of items set down by a leading national 
advertiser, in order of their proved popu- 
larity in the past: Silverware, card 
tables, toasters, hose, bathroom scales, 
coffee brewers, fishing tackle, electric 
irons, glassware, pen and pencil sets, 
bridge chairs, sport jackets, waffle irons, 
road lamps, coffee tables, clocks, tilt-top 





American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


Goerz Flour Mills Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
SPRINGFIELD e MINNESOTA 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








. . e 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 











igleheart Brothers, Inc. 


s . 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 

LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


v 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 
And All Other Special Flours 
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tables, travel cases, playing cards, elec- 
tric shavers, lamps, umbrellas, wallet 
sets, radios, hand vacuums, pipes, bath 
sets, poker sets. 

Metal goods and other products af- 
fected by priorities in this list are now 
automatically eliminated, while items that 
do not encroach on war production and 
entirely new merchandise move up in 
popularity. 

Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp, 
was one of the first national advertisers 
to introduce defense stamps as a regular 
premium. Coupons on the back of Kool 
and Raleigh cigarets are now redeema)le 
at the rate of 133 for a $1 defense stamp. 
Seiberling Rubber Co. likewise offers cou- 
pons that can be exchanged for defense 
stamps at the rate of 200 coupons for a 
$1 unit. 

In southern newspapers Armour & (o. 
feature a 10c defense stamp with every 
package of Vegetole shortening. Ballard 
& Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, offers 
coupons with Obelisk flour that can he 
exchanged for defense stamps, and simi- 
lar offers are promoted in newspapers in 
New England by Richardson Root Beer. 

Use of defense stamps and bonds as 
prizes in contests and other promotions 
is growing by leaps and bounds. Massa- 
chusetts Retail Grocers and Provision 
Dealers Association, for example, recently 
wound up a special campaign called “Pa- 
triotic Pantry Party,” in which weekly 
prizes of $50 defense bonds were offered, 
and grand awards of $500, $250 and $100 
in bonds. Ward’s Tip Top bread pre- 
sents amateur artists with prizes ranging 
from $5 to $15 in stamps for sketches 
submitted through the Uncle Don par- 
ticipating program over WOR, New 
York. 

One of the most spectacular premiuin 
promotions conducted recently was 
brought to an end by C. F. Mueller Co., 
macaroni manufacturer, which offered an 
income tax guide for 10c and a package 
wrapper. Absent from the premium field 
for the past eight years, Mueller re- 
entered the ranks with its novel offer, 
which was promoted in New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh news- 
papers and a regional CBS network news 
broadcast plus a news program over 
WEAF, New York. The drive ran for 
two weeks. Minimum return for a single 
day was 1,000 tax book orders, with 
volume running as high as 10,000 on other 
days. As a result of this experience, 
Mueller will continue to use premiums 
regularly. A new offer will be introduce: 
shortly. 

Continental Soup Mix is pushing ahead 
with a flower seed offer, while Interna- 
tional Salt Co. plugs a “flower ball” pre- 
mium. Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. 
is engaged in aggressive promotion of a 
dictionary for 10c and a label. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New Kroger Super 

Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. has 
opened a new self-service super market 
at 620 Main Street, Beech Grove. !t 
contains more than 6,000 sq ft of floor 
space and is attractively decorated with 
light ceilings and ivory and green side- 
walls. The latest type fixtures have been 
installed. Through the center of the 
store are large modern self-service 
floats for the stocking of merchandise 
within easy reach. The new California 
type shelving is used, which makes mer- 
chandise more easily accessible. The 
store is equipped with a self-service dairy 
case and fluorescent lighting. 
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NEW LOCATION, NEW FIXTURES 


In its new location Petersen’s Bakery & Restaurant, Omaha, includes the 


newest ideas in lighting, fixtures and arrangement. That improvements of this 


type are worth while is indicated by the fact that customer attendance on the 


opening day was three times greater than on any previous day. Since then 


business has held up far in advance of expectations. At the rear may be seen 


the retail bakery counter. 





JOHN SARGENT PILLSBURY 


From Wituim J. McNatty’s “More or Less Personal” Column in the 


Minneapolis Tribune 


ARLIER this week there ap- 
peared in this paper a cut show- 


ing three girls taking Governor 


John Sargent Pillsbury’s portrait down 


from the wall. The portrait was being 
moved from the old headquarters of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. to the new. 
I looked at the picture with a good 
deal of interest, and then began wonder- 
ing how far the average Minneapolitan 
of today could get if a stranger were 
to ask him for some account of that 
now semi-legendary character. 

John Sargent Pillsbury came to the 
little town of St. Anthony from New 
Hampshire in 1855. He was a young 
man of 27. Here, with two associates, 
he established a small hardware store. 
Though the panic of ’57 made havoc of 
St. Anthony, he somehow weathered it, 
reorganized the business, paid off the 
heavy load of debt, and was soon taking 
things in stride again. It was about this 
time that a wretched and bankrupt pub- 
lic institution was thrown in his lap. 
The name of this institution was the 
University of Minnesota. 

The university then consisted of but 
one empty building with the doors off. 
Cattle pasturing on what was laughingly 
called the campus roamed through it at 
will. The debts were appalling and 
nobody believed they could ever be paid 
off. The university was a bust, a night- 
mare, a grandiose vision gone wrong. 
John Sargent Pillsbury was named the 
head of a committee of three regents 
to make what salvages he could out of 
a sickening mess. 

He put in years of patient work get- 
ting these debts paid off. He made sales 
of university lands, traveled thousands 
of miles to settle up with individual 
creditors, wrote thousands of letters. He 


was determined that there be a uni- 
versity here. It was an obsession tinged, 
if you choose to call it that, with fanat- 
icism. He literally willed an institution 
long since dead back to life. There came 
a day when he was able to show the 
regents an institution that was solvent 
again. He had traded off 14,000 acres 
of the original grant of 46,000 acres for 
the debts, but had kept free and clear 
for the university 82,000 acres, the 
campus, and the building. 

He maintained a tight rein on the uni- 
versity from that time on. .It.was now 
admittedly his “baby.” He got it actu- 
ally to functioning in a small way in 
1867. He was responsible for having 
it put on a co-educational basis, then a 
daring concept. He was largely re- 
sponsible for the selection of its first 
two excellent presidents, Folwell and 
Northrop. He resisted powerful pres- 
sures to have it broken up into separate 
units and scattered about in various 
parts of the state. He was adamant on 
the principle of centrality, and when 
he made the university a gift of $150,000 
for a science hall which it needed, he 
made the gift conditional on the state’s 
acceptance of that principle. If the 
university was poor and lacked money 
for, let us say, the purchase of an ex- 
perimental farm, he advanced the money 
himself. So the magnificent institution 
that we now have on the East Side we 
owe mainly to that vigilant, indefatigable, 
and high-visioned, old St. Anthonyite, 
John Sargent Pillsbury. Quite charac- 
teristically, the presidents of the uni- 
versity still occupy his old home, which 
was donated to the state. I was glad 
to observe that the girls, as shown, were 
handling that portrait reverently. They 
should. 





















SPECIALIZED 
EXPERIENCE 


In Your Banking Requirements 





Here at the FIRST, in ST. LOUIS, are 
officers who have specialized for many years 
in the banking requirements of the milling 
industry and grain trade. 


The benefits of this specialization are avail- 
able not only to our customers, but also to 
those who may not now be using our services. 


New milling and grain accounts are invited, 
on the basis of our experience and ability to 
serve. 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway « Locust « Olive 






































MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 















B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


(@ WHEAT and RYE ® 


CRACKER FLOUR 





FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR 
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CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILEY 


1001 Lumsden Bidg. 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 


Manager Canadian Branch 


Toronto 2, Ontario 











Canadian Mill Executives Keep 
Their Eyes on Pacific Outlook 


Vancouver, B. C.—Not for 
months has this city been visited by so 


many 


many leading mill executives from the 
East as during the past week. The ex- 
ecutives were on the Pacific Coast look- 
ing over the flour situation in general 
with particular interest in the possibil- 
ities of export sales. 

Representing the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., were Cliff Soward, assistant 
general manager at Toronto, and Robert 
Butchart, manager at Medicine Hat. For 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., came H. 
Norman Davis, assistant general man- 
ager at Montreal, and Arthur Atkins, 
manager at Medicine Hat. Lieut.-Col. 
K. A. McLennan, formerly stationed 
here and now vice president and general 
manager at Moose Jaw, acted for the 
Robin Hood interests. 

General opinion expressed by the mill 
executives while in this city was that even 
though the government is taking more 
and more control of the Canadian mill- 
ing industry, the outlook is far from 
dark. 

In discussing the latest United King- 
dom action in reducing the amount of 
white flour going into bread there in fa- 
vor of whole wheat, the millers expressed 
the belief that the British Ministry of 
Food Supply would continue to purchase 
large quantities of flour from Canadian 
mills. Just how much of this flour would 
be actually used in the British Isles is 


et 


unknown because of the practice of the 
British Ministry in not declaring the des- 
tination of shipment, merely indicating 
when shipments are to be loaded on 
available ships. 

It is believed that large quantities of 
Canadian flour, purchased presumably for 
Britain, are thus moved to many parts 
of the world to supply British and allied 
forces. 

As far as the Pacific outlet for Can- 
adian flour is concerned, all of the far 
eastern markets are gone as a result of 
the Japanese invasion but there still re- 
mains the hope that increasing quantities 
may be shipped to Russia through Vladi- 
vostok. It is understood that the Rus- 
sians have the tonnage available to handle 
this flour and the Canadian mills are in 
a position to supply it. However, any 
deals in this connection would likely be 
made between the Canadian and Russian 
governments, and therefore few details 
would be available to the trade in gen- 
eral. 

The concentration of the allied forces in 
Australia as a base for operations in the 
drive to oust the Japanese from _ the 
Dutch East Indies is not expected to 
bring any material demand for Canadian 
flour and other foodstuffs, it is believed 
here. Australia is a large wheat produc- 
er and in a position to provide any 
amount of flour needed for the armed 
forces in that part of the world. 
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Western Canada Needs Generous 
Rains to Give Crop Good Start 


Winnireec, Man.—Western Canada has 
been favored with unusually mild weath- 
er for more than two weeks and snow 
covering has disappeared rapidly from 
prairie crop lands. Top soil is drying 
out fast and experts claim that consider- 
able moisture from winter snows has 
been lost through evaporation 

The moisture situation over large sec- 
tions of Saskatchewan is described as un- 
satisfactory and generous rains will be 
required immediately after seeding to 
give the crop a good start. 

What changes will take place in the 
acreages sown to wheat and other grains 
in the three prairie provinces this year 
is difficult to determine. However, it 
does seem certain that the area to oats, 
barley and flax will be increased sub- 
stantially and that the area to be sum- 
merfallowed will show a reduction when 
compared with last year. 

The acreage summerfallowed last year 
is estimated by the Dominion government 
at roughly 19,500,000 acres. While be- 
tween 1,000,000 and 2,000,000 acres of this 
may be sown to flax, it is very doubtful 
if any will be planted to oats or barley. 
Oats and barley sown on summerfallow 


land too frequently develop rank growth 
and heavy lodging occurs. 

This would indicate that at least 17,- 
500,000 acres of summerfallow land will 
be sown to wheat this year. In addition, 
some wheat will undoubtedly be planted 
on stubble land and, while the acreage 
may be small, it is difficult to find any 
one prepared to suggest that the acreage 
may be less than 4,000,000. 

This would suggest that western Can- 
ada’s wheat acreage for 1942 may total 
21,500,000 or almost identical with the 
1941 acreage to wheat. 
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EXPORT FREIGHT RATE RISE 
HITS PRICE CEILING SNAG 
Toronto, Ont.—An application by Ca- 
nadian railways to the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners to increase rates on 
import and export traffic between points 
in the United States and Canadian ports 
to correspond with increases recently 
approved by the United States Inter- 
state Commerce Commission ran into 
price ceiling difficulties at Ottawa re- 
cently. 
It was pointed out that Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board on an application by 


the Canadian Freight Association had 
previously ruled that export freight rates 
were under the price ceiling and evidence 
would have to be presented before any 
increase in import rates would be per- 


mitted. Representatives of various in- 
dustries opposed the application arguing 
that it would be unfair to grant it while 
there was a ceiling on prices of com- 
modities imported and the increase could 
not be passed on in retail prices. 

It was also contended that railways 
should be subject to the same price con- 
trol as retailers. For the railways, it 
was stated that the conditions which 
necessitated a change in rates were out- 
side Canada and were similar to an in- 
creased cost of raw materials which 
would have to be met by assistance to 
importers by the government’s stabiliza- 
tion fund. 

The Board of Transport Commnssioners 
reserved judgment. 
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CANADIAN OFFICIALS GIVE 
AID IN INSECT CONTROL 


Winnireo, Man.—During the past 12 
months the Board of Grain Commission- 
ers has continuously given all possible 
assistance and guidance to elevator op- 
erators with a view to controlling insect 
infestations in stored grain, John Rayner, 
secretary to the board, reports. Due to 
the co-operation of all concerned, any 
such infestations have been brought un- 
der control before any serious loss or 
damage resulted. 

At this season of the year, with the 
approach of warmer weather and the 
opening of navigation, the board advises 
licensees of eastern elevators should 
watch for signs of insect infestations. If 
signs are found, control measures should 
be initiated at once and a report made 
to the board. 

According to advice received by the 
board from officials of the entomological 
branch, no serious difficulty should be 
encountered in controlling infestations in 
eastern elevators if they are discovered 
before they reach serious proportions. 
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URGE USE OF NEW FLOUR 

Winnireeo, Man.—Winnipeg dietitians 
are urging women to utilize the new Can- 
ada approved flour which will contain a 
large percentage of the nine natural vita- 
mins occurring in Canadian wheat. Ca- 
nadian milling companies have supplies 
of the new flour in stock, but advices 
from Ottawa point out nobody is com- 
pelled to manufacture flour and bread 
to the Canadian approved standard. 
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FLAXSEED FREEZING CLARIFIELD 
Winnirec, Man.—The freezing order 

on flaxseed will not apply to any flaxseed 

graded as “seed” as defined in the seeds 
act, and it will be in order for elevator 
companies and all other dealers who han- 
dle flaxseed “seed” to make sales and 
shipments in the usual manner, according 
to an announcement by the Canadian 
Wheat Board. 





CANADIAN BAN ON CAKE 
ICINGS MAY BE RESTORED 


Toronto, Ont.—The ban on cake icinys 
which was put on when sugar rationing 
regulations in Canada were first an- 
nounced and afterwards lifted until 
March 31 may be put into effect after 
that date. However, no definite state- 
ment has been made in this connection 
and Canadian bakers have so far no in- 
structions in the matter. 

In the meantime, they are reducing the 
use of this ingredient the prescribed 
20% by cutting out certain types of cakes 
and buns and are making good progress 
with their study of how best to meet the 
sugar regulations without any deteriorat- 
ing effect in the quality of their products. 
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MILLERS ON BAKERY BOARD 

Vancouver, B. C.—The annual meet- 
ing of the three companies constituting 
the McGavin interests, one of the largest 
baking organizations in western Canada, 
attracted directors not only from the 
West but also H. Norman Davis, assist- 
ant general manager of Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

The three sections of the McGavin 
group include McGavin Bakeries, Ltd., 
Vancouver; McGavins, Ltd., Edmonton, 
and McGavins, Ltd., Calgary, operating 
10 bakeries from Brandon, Man., to the 
Pacific Coast. 

In addition to Mr. Davis, Arthur At- 
kins, manager of the Ogilvie mill at 
Medicine Hat, and Robert McKee, of 
Vancouver, western export representa 
tive for Ogilvie’s, were elected to the 
board. Other directors are A. M. Mc 
Gavin, of Edmonton, and James and 
Allan McGavin, Sr., of Vancouver. 





AT TRAINING CENTER 








Sergeant George Murray, formerly em- 
ployed as a sweeper in the St. Boniface 
mill of Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., is at the training center in Fort 
William, Ontario. 
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CANADIAN FLOUR OUTPUT 
EXPORTS UP DURING WAR 


Toronto, Ont.—Under war conditions 
a great deal of statistical matter relating 
to the production and distribution of 
wheat and flour by Canada has become 
unavailable. Censorship is one of the 
reasons for this but closing of peacetime 
markets has been a considerable factor. 

Before the war Canadian flour used 
to find its way into something like 100 
different countries in most parts of the 
world. That business is now in a state 
of suspension. Great Britain is by far 
the most important market and the trade 
there is under strict control. As a mat- 
ter of historical interest, the following 
table showing production and exports in 
each of the last 20 years is valuable: 


Production, Exports, 
bbls bbls 

Serer 15,454,000 7,879,000 
NS, dib& chan k sks 19,220,000 11,069,000 
POIs 6.00 60s ase see 20,701,000 11,991,000 
2 18,215,000 10,170,000 
19,054,000 10,897,000 

17,838,000 9,248,000 

18,910,000 9,866,000 

20,893,000 11,809,000 

15,763,000 6,778,000 

15,918,000 6,702,000 

14,664,000 5,383,000 

14,896,000 5,371,000 

14,955,000 5,455,000 

14,119,000 4,750,000 

14,910,000 4,978,000 

14,277,000 4,525,000 

12,870,000 3,609,000 

15,234,065 4,604,245 

17,749,764 6,781,367 

19,597,769 10,288,827 


This table shows that war has again 
brought a great increase in production 
and exports of Canadian flour. The ex- 
port situation is not the same in this war 
period as it was in the last but the re- 
sults in terms of total production are no 
different. As regards capacity employed 
the peak in the last war was reached 
toward its end while this time very little 
new capacity has so far come into being. 
Actual figures show a total of 133,000 
bbls per day, as against a present ca- 
pacity of 117,000 bbls daily. 
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RELIANCE PROFITS UP 

Winnirec, Man.—Operating profits of 
the Reliance Grain Co. for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1941, totaled $891,884, compared 
with $672,933 for the year previous. Net 
profits of the company and its Canadian 
subsidiaries were $305,801. The statement 
of earned surplus in which the results of 
operations of the company’s New York 
subsidiary are included shows the bal- 
ance increased by $205,422 to $951,889, 
after payment of four quarterly divi- 
dends and one quarter additional on ac- 
count of arrears on preferred shares. 
Sidney T. Smith, president, reports tem- 
porary annexes increased the company’s 
storage capacity by 3,000,000 bus. For 
taxes of all kinds the company paid or 
provided for an aggregate exceeding 
$340,000. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANADA PROHIBITS USE OF GLYCERIN 

Toronto, Ont.—A Canadian order-in- 
council prohibits the use of glycerine for 
making a desiccated coconut, cakes, bis- 
cuits, confectionery, chewing gum or any 
other food product. It is specified that 
refined glycerin shall not be used for 
any purpose in which it is possible to 
use a substitute. 
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FERTILIZER SUBSIDY AVAILABLE 
Vancouver, B. C.—The federal govern- 

ment has decided to aid certain groups 

of British Columbia farmers in the pur- 
chase of fertilizer, for which purpose 
$60,000 has been appropriated. The prin- 
cipal beneficiaries will be farmers grow- 


ing seed grains and other crops which 
will assist the poultry and dairy indus- 
tries. 
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KELL CATTLE RANCH SOLD 
Oxtanoma City, Oxia.—The Tex-Mex 
Cattle Co., subsidiary of the estate of 
Frank Kell, veteran miller and financier, 
Wichita Falls, Texas, has sold_ the 
famous Circle Dot cattle ranch near 
Springer, N. M., comprising 52,100 acres. 
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THREE BUFFALO MILLS 
GRANT WAGE INCREASES 


Burrato, N. Y.—Peter J. Rybka, 
business agent for Flour, Feed & Cereal 
Workers Local 19,184 (A. F. of L.), has 
announced wage increases in Co-operative 
GLF Mills, Inc., Ralston-Rurina Co. and 
Allied Mills, Inc., affecting approximately 
700 employees. The three feed mills 
granted increases to bring the minimum 
wage to 80c an hour, while three bag 
manufacturing plants, he said, granted 





CANADIAN BAKERS CUT 
NUMBER OF BREAD TYPES 


Toronto, ONT.—In response to the 
wishes of the Canadian national 
bread administrator Toronto bakers 
on March 23 reduced the number of 
types of loaves to about one-third of 
what they have previously been pro- 
ducing. So many different types of 
loaves are considered to add to the 
expense of bakery operation and their 
abolition is in line with other mea- 
sures of economy now being intro- 
duced into all cl of industry. 








7%,¢ increases to 125 girls and a feed 
products plant granted a 5c an hour raise. 

The Co-operative GLF Mills, the busi- 
ness agent stated, voluntarily granted a 
21,c hourly increase to 225 employees, to 
bring the scale in line with other feed 
mills. The Ralston-Purina and Allied 
Mills granted 5c an hour increases. 

These mills, Mr. Rybka stated, agreed 
to review quarterly the cost of living in- 
dex issued by the U. S. Department of 
Labor and if the cost of living rose five 
points, a 4c increase would be granted; 
if it dropped five points, wages would 
be lowered 4c but not below the mini- 
mum scale of 80c an hour. 

The three bag companies granting in- 
crease of 71/,c an hour, he said, were the 
Bleichfeld Bag & Burlap Co., Iroquois 
Bag Co., and A. Broder Bag Co. The 
companies, he said, agreed to reopen the 
discussion of wages six months after the 
year-long contract was signed and grant- 
ed one week vacation with pay to em- 
ployees with more than one year’s service. 

The Feed Products Corp. granted a 5c 
raise on the basis of the cost of living 
clause in the contract, Mr. Rybka said. 
Six jobs in the plant were raised an addi- 
tional 214¢ to 5c. 

The signing of the seven contracts 
brought the total since the first of the 
year to 14, Mr. Rybka stated, with 1,300 
employees receiving wage _ increases. 
Other increases recently were given at 
the seven other mills. 

———"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
INJURED IN MOTOR ACCIDENT 

Hourtcuinson, Kawnsas.—Mrs. H. P. 
Lorenz, wife of a Hutchinson grain man, 
is in a hospital at Shattuck, Okla., vic- 
tim of an automobile accident near Pam- 
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pa, Texas, in which she was critically in- 
jured. Her husband, who is manager in 
Hutchinson for the Mensendieck Grain 
Co., escaped with severe bruises. Their 
car overturned after hitting a soft spot 
in the highway. 
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EXECUTIVE CONFERENCE IS HELD 
NasHviILtE, Tenn.—R. C. Blanton, 

Cosby Hodges Milling Co., Birmingham, 

Ala., W. G. Jackson, Macon (Ga.) Flour 

& Grain Co; Grant Card, Atlanta (Ga.) 

Flour & Grain Co; W. S. Brown, Brown 

Milling Co., Gallatin, Tenn; H. C. Til- 

ford, Dixie Grain Co., Shelbyville, Tenn., 

and Clyde B. Nichols, Happyvale Flour 

Mills, Griffin, Ga., came to Nashville on 

March 20 to attend an executive confer- 

ence of the regular members of the Self- 

Rising Flour Institute, Inc. R. C. Blan- 

ton, president, presided. The meeting 

was well attended and matters of vital 
importance to the institute were dis- 
cussed. Allen Cornelius, W. R. Cor- 
nelius & Son, Nashville, is the secretary, 
and Vernon S. Tupper, Nashville Roller 

Mills, is chairman of the executive com- 

mittee. 
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PRETZEL COMPANY BANKRUPT 

Anna C. Chaffe, trading as the Read- 
ing (Pa.) Pretzel Co., Cotton Street, has 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
in the Federal Court at Philadelphia. 
Schedules show liabilities of $25,341 and 
assets of $391. The case was referred ta 
John H. Bridenbaugh, referee in bank- 
ruptcy at Reading. 
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STRIKE CLOSES AKRON BAKERY 
Axron, Onto.—A_ jurisdictional dis- 

pute of 75 striking bakers at the plant 

of the Continental Baking Co. here re- 
sulted in the closing of the plant, causing 
about 125 employees to be idle. The 
strikers, now affiliated with the CIO, 
were formerly members of the A. F. of 


—— 
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Lloyd D. Jackson's 
special advisor to the bread and baking 


appointment as 


products administration of Canada recent- 
Mr. 


Jackson is president of Jackson’s Bread, 


ly was announced in this journal, 


Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., and honorary secre- 


tary of the Ontario Bakers Association. 





L., the latter claiming a contract in force 
until May 1. A petition for a consent 
election to determine the bargaining 
agent was filed with the National Labor 
Relations Board at Cleveland. The CIO 
picketed the plant and a skirmish be- 
tween members of the rival unions fol- 
lowed in which two men were injured. 
Refusal of the management to recognize 
the CIO bargaining agent 
caused the trouble, it was said. 


union as 





Vitamin Vogue Is Characterized 
as a Tribute to U. S. Gullibility 


Americans are spending $100,000,000 
on packaged vitamin products although 
their grandparents never heard of vita- 
mins and for the most part enjoyed 
good health. Dr. Edward H. Rynearson 
of Rochester says in an article, “The 
published in the January 
issue of the Journal-Lancet, Minneapolis 


Vitamins,” 


medical publication. 

“Our grandparents never heard of vita- 
mins and yet for the most part they 
enjoyed good health, and in this part 
of the United States probably rarely 
demonstrated evidence of vitamin de- 
ficiency,” Dr. Rynearson says. 

“The reason is not hard to find, for 
in those days families were eating wheat 
as it was reaped and other food prod- 
ucts in their natural form. A consider- 
able portion of the vitamin deficiency 
today can be attributed solely to the 
demands on the part of the American 
public for ‘purified’ products. 

“We Americans have permitted our- 
selves and our children to be educated 
in the eating of special cereals and spe- 
cial foods and in so doing have denied 
them many of the important ingredients 
which our grandparents enjoyed. 

“Having for most of this century made 
an effort to prepare foods so as to de- 
plete them of their content of vitamins, 


we are now overcompensating by placing 
undue emphasis on the subject of de- 
ficiency of vitamins and are urging un- 
necessary ways of administering prepa- 
rations of vitamins.” 

“The ludicrous state to which this 
has descended is best illustrated by the 
advertisement of lipstick and other cos- 
metics which contain necessary vitamins,” 
the article continues. 

Dr. Rynearson says there are certain 
groups in the country, however, who 
suffer from vitamin deficiency. These 
are the people who are unable to buy 
proper foods and those who refuse to 
eat proper diets. 

“If the normal person could or would 
eat food which contains the essential 
vitamins in adequate amounts, there 
would be no necessity for fortification of 
foods or taking of vitamin pills,” he 
says. “Unfortunately and realistically, 
there is little possibility that this will be 
the solution for our national problem. 
The poor can’t get proper food and 
the rich won’t eat it.” 

Many foods are so deficient that as 
long as they are sold to the public they 
should be fortified, Dr. Rynearson says. 
But the huge annual vitamin bill, he 
asserts, “is a tribute to the gullibility 
of the American public rather than an 
index of deficiency of vitamins.” 
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Millfeed Marketing 
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(Continued from page 23.) 
an all-year-round proposition with a sea- 
sonal increase in the spring. 

White shorts, sometimes called white 
middlings, is a poultry and livestock feed 
used extensively as a protein supplement. 
It has an all-year-round demand with a 
normal increase in the fall and winter. 

Wheat mixed feed, 
run, is an all-purpose feed, and is used 
in large quantities, particularly for dairy 
cattle. The demand usually increases dur- 
ing the fall and winter months. 

Like all other feeds, wheat by-products 
vary slightly in composition due chiefly 
to variations in the kind of wheat, cli- 
matic conditions in the locality in which 
the wheat is grown, and variations in the 
milling process. The type of millfeed re- 
quired will depend upon the purpose of 
the feeder. Bran, for instance, is used 
primarily to furnish a combination of 
bulk, phosphates, laxative properties and 
Middlings and shorts are used 
primarily for supplying proteins, phos- 
phates and nutrients of high digestibility 
because they are lower in fibre. 

Although a more or less steady year- 
round demand prevails for all types of 
millfeed, it overlooked 
that much depends upon pasture condi- 


also called mill- 


protein. 


should not be 


tions in the summer and the supply of 
feeding grains held on farms during the 
Conditions. change from 
time to time due to variations in rain- 
fall, crop conditions, mill output, etc., 
all of which have a direct bearing on the 
stability of the millfeed market, but of 
greater importance is the market for 
livestock, poultry and dairy products. 
At the beginning of this bulletin it 
was stated that millfeed plays an im- 
portant part in the merchandising pro- 


colder months. 


gram of every flour mill and that the 
amount of attention given to the mill- 
feed end of the business has a lot to do 
with the success of the company. The 
reason why this is true is because there 
is a close relationship between flour and 
feed prices. Everything else remaining 
the same, flour prices increase as feed 


goes down and as_ feed advances, 
flour prices go down. Since flour 
and feed are made from the same 


raw material (wheat), and must be pro- 
duced simultaneously in the milling pro- 
cess, it is evident that the amount of the 
wheat cost charged against the millfeed 
produced will have a bearing on the 
amount of the wheat cost charged against 
the flour produced. The cost of the wheat 
in a barrel of flour is the total wheat 
cost less the anticipated recovery from 
the sale of available millfeed. Therefore, 
the miller must rely upon his estimation 
of the market value of millfeed in deter- 
mining how much of the total wheat cost 
he should allocate against flour. 

With this brief explanation of the cost 
problems involved, it is easy to under- 
stand why the miller must do an effec- 
tive job of merchandising his millfeed 
if he wants to keep competitive with 
his flour prices. In every flour sale there 
is not only a purchase of wheat and a 
sale of flour, but there is also a pur- 
chase and sale of millfeed. This may not 
be entirely clear until it is realized that 
every time the miller sells a barrel of 
flour he also, in effect, buys 70 to 80 Ibs 
of millfeed, depending upon the yield. 
Consequently, the millfeed allowance in 
the flour price is the same as a_purchase 
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of a like amount of millfeed from some 
other mill or feed merchant. 

When a miller talks about doing an 
effective job in merchandising millfeed, 
he is thinking about the relationship be- 
tween the purchase price (the millfeed 
allowance), and the selling price. There 
are two factors which enter into the pic- 
ture at this point: First, the market 
change from date of purchase to date of 
sale, and, 
current going-market prices at the dite 
of purchase and at the date of sale. It 
is impossible to eliminate entirely the 
speculative element of market changes, 
but it is possible to minimize the risks 
by keeping a close check over the rela- 
tionship between market values and the 
actual prices paid and received. 


second, the relationship to 


The salesman is indispensable to the 
mill in obtaining current information on 
local conditions in his territory. Since 
the millfeed market is essentially a mul- 
titude of local markets and conditions 
are seldom the same in any two of them, 
the man in the mill office who figures 
mill-feed prices must depend to some 
extent on the outside salesmen for in- 
formation on local conditions. It is true 
that certain large and widely recognized 
millfeed markets* exist where the hig 
commercial feed mixers establish wiliat 
may be called terminal prices 
furnish some indication of the demand 
for millfeed. But even these larger cen- 
ters are subject to local influences and 
consequently the man on the ground must 
watch for signs which are not visible to 
the mill office. This is even more true of 
the salesman who operates back in the 
country where values may be determine:! 
by conditions prevailing over a relatively 
smal] area. 


which 


It is highly important to keep in mind, 
however, that the competition of other 
millfeed is not the only factor which 
determines the selling price. As a matter 
of fact, in the long-run, the most im- 
portant factor is the relationship of the 
price of millfeed to all other types of 
basic feed, such as corn, cotton seed, 
barley, oats, etc. As more and more 
knowledge is acquired about the nutri- 
tional value of various kinds of basic 
feed it is becoming a more prevalent 
practice for millers to price their mill- 
feed in terms of relative nutrition:! 
values rather than in terms of compet! 
tive millfeed prices. 

This is something which the salesman 
should understand because the allowance 
on flour sales and the millfeed offering 
price does not always correspond to tl 
salesman’s ideas of what millfeed is 
worth in his territory. The study of a1 
mal and poultry husbandry requires 
much more time than the average sales 
man can spare and a thorough know! 
edge along these lines is absolutely e-- 
sential in determining what millfeed i> 
worth in relation to other kinds of fee:! 
Consequently, the salesman should re!) 
on his office for guidance, but he can be 
very helpful by reporting local changes 
in price relationships between the vari- 
ous kinds of basic feed sold in his terri- 
tory. 

There are many phases of the mill- 
feed program which require the whole- 
hearted co-operation of the salesman. One 
of these is the handling of mixed cars 
of flour and feed. The mixed car, «s 
such, is a very useful outlet for selling 
both flour and feed to jobbers and dis- 
tributors who are unable to buy 4 
straight car of either flour or feed. How- 


ever, the mixed car is oftentimes abused, 
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and the salesman can do a great deal 
toward making the mixed car a more 
profitable medium of sale. 

For example, when a jobber asks the 
salesman to ship a car of flour and in- 
clude, say, 100 bags of millfeed as an 
accommodation, the salesman should ex- 
plain that while this is a service which 
the mill is glad to render, it is a costly 
one and cannot be offered without proper 
compensation. From a cost standpoint, 
it would be difficult to prove that there 
are any savings in selling in mixed cars 
as compared to carlots. First, because 
there are extra handling expenses in- 
volved, and second, because the amount 
of the selling cost must be allocated to a 
relatively smaller proportion of flour. 
Most of all, however, the jobber or 
distributor should be informed that an 
order for a part car of flour is no in- 
ducement to the mill to sell the feed in 
the car for less than what it would be 
willing to sell in carlots. Feed in mixed 
cars should command a premium over 
the carlot price. 

In the long run, of course, mixed cars 
of flour and feed must maintain a quan- 
titative relationship consistent with the 
mill yield. When mixed cars are con- 
sistently sold with a greater proportion 
of feed than is available from the amount 
of flour in these cars, the sales program 
will become unbalanced. There is noth- 
ing inherently wrong, however, with the 
sale of mixed cars, but the salesman 
should be on his guard against the abuses 
which are sometimes connected with the 
practice. 

The salesman, of course, cannot ex- 
pect to retain all of the state require- 
ments relating to the registration, pay- 
ment of fees, labeling requirements, etc., 
applicable to millfeed sold in his terri- 
tory, but he should be posted on the 
more important regulatory measures 
affecting his territory. All of the states, 
with the exception of Montana, have 
passed state feed laws. Most of these 
apply specifically to by-product millfeeds, 
although there are some exceptions. Most 
states require the payment of a regis- 
tration fee, sometimes designated as a 
tonnage tax, or as an inspection fee of 
so much per ton. Labeling requirements 
usually relate to weight, name, brand, 
or trade-mark, percentage of crude fibre, 
protein, fat, etc. Some states specify 
package sizes, while others do not. The 
state requirements have been very effec- 
tive in preventing adulteration and the 
lowering of standards of quality. 

Millfeed is a fine animal and poultry 
food. With the growing knowledge of 
livestock and poultry nutrition it has 
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become increasingly important for the 
salesman to know more about his mill- 
feed. Many feed salesmen today are high- 
ly trained specialists and the flour sales- 
man, who is selling feed as a side-line, 
is up against stiff competition. It is 
advisable, therefore, to give more atten- 
tion to the millfeed end of the business. 
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U. S. SUPPLIES NEARLY ALL 
OF CUBAN RICE IMPORTS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Cuba now de- 
pends upon the United States as the 
source of supply for virtually all of its 
rice import requirements according to 
reports to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. During each of the past three 
years Cuba has imported smaller and 
smaller quantities of rice from the Orient 
and has taken instead greatly increased 
quantities from the United States. In 
1941 all but seven per cent of the Cuban 
imports of rice came from the United 
States.. 

Imports from the Orient declined from 
220,800,000 Ibs in 1939 to 15,329,000 Ibs 
in 1941, according to statistics received 
from Havana. On the other hand, im- 
ports from the United States increased 
from 222,660,000 lbs in 1989 to 356,695,000 
Ibs in 1941. At the same time imports 
from Ecuador, the Dominican Republic 
and Mexico increased from 1,950,000 Ibs 
in 1939 to 10,836,000 Ibs in 1941. 

Total Cuban imports of rice from all 
countries amounted to about 383,000,000 
Ibs in 1941, compared with 400,000,000 Ibs 
in 1940 and 444,000,000 in 1939. United 
States rice represented 93% of the total 
in 1941, compared with 70% in 1940 and 
50% in 1939. On the other hand, oriental 
rice in 1941 represented only 4% of the 
total imports compared with 29% in 
1940 and more than 49% in 1939. 
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RED CROSS WORKERS USE 
BLACKBOARD LESSON BOOK 


Cuicaco, I11.—The recently revised 
edition of “Blackboard Lessons on Food,” 
a publication of Wheat Flour Institute, 
is being put to wider use than was orig- 
inally foreseen when it was planned for 
elementary teachers. Field workers of 
Wheat Flour Institute report that it is 
being used as a textbook by Red Cross 
nutrition and canteen classes and by va- 
rious other defense nutrition courses. 
They find the simplified yet authentic 
material makes this book particularly 
adaptable for the practical instruction 
wanted now in defense nutrition courses. 
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THE “MILL MUTUALS” 


They Have Devoted Years of Study 
to Your Insurance Problems 


Michigan Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co....... Lansing, Michigan 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Assn. of Illinois. ... Alton, Illinois 

Mill Owners’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company..... Des Moines, Iowa 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








ACCENT ON FLOUR.—There was a 
time, unhappily, when the Bureau of 
Home Economics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was no friend of 
wheat, or of the farmer who grows it, 
or of the men who convert it to flour 
and bread. In fact, if the good folk 
of this country had followed the diet 
charts of the bureau some 10 years ago 
they would have reduced sharply their 
current consumption of wheat flour. 

BUT NOW! Before us lies a press 
release by this bureau, listing low-cost 
meals designed to make the population 
fittest for its job of defending its liber- 
ties and ideals. And those meals call 
for considerably MORE flour and ce- 
reals than probably is being eaten even 
in the present miraculous period of 
sinew-building and fist-wielding America. 
It is a case of mirabile dictu! 

The new official messiah for bread- 
stuffs is Dr. Hazel Stiebeling, senior food 
economist of the home ec. bureau. She 
offers the home maker three workable 
guides to low-cost meals that will meet 
the stress of harder work and increased 
worry. These guides come in the form 
of market lists for a week. From these 
lists can be worked out menu plans for 
a week—meals that will give all the 
calories, protein, minerals and vitamins 
needed for every member of the family. 
Each list is set up so that by a little 
addition any home maker with any num- 
ber in her family can easily figure out 
her list accordingly. ‘The three plans 
differ somewhat in the stress placed on 
various food groups in each. 

Plan A, for instance, includes more 
potatoes and somewhat more dairy prod- 
ucts and meat than the other 
Plan B puts more emphasis on grain 
products and leafy, green and yellow 
vegetables. Plan C uses more dry beans, 
fat and eggs. 

Using the market lists, Dr. Stiebeling 
shows how a typical American family of 
four would fare by Plan A, B and C. 
For purposes of figuring out the lists 
she assumes that the father of this fam- 
ily is a very hard worker—in a defense 
factory or on a farm. The mother is 
moderately active with housework—light 
farm chores or extra Red Cross work if 
she lives in town. The children are a 


two, 


boy 14 and a girl 9. Here’s how 
their week’s groceries would add up: 
om Plan—_, 
Kind of food— A B Cc 
Be GN, isin sas 6 casas 21 19 «17 
Potatoes and sweet potatoes, 
OE Aikavenssviostee theses 20 
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Dry beans, peas, nuts, lbs.. 2 
Tomatoes and citrus fruit, 

Pee ere ee ere 7 6 7 
Leafy, green or yellow veg- 


OtOblOS, IDS 2 ceccccccees 9 14 7 
Other vegetables and fruits, 

BD Ke ccedncseecssecvedeee 8 11 14 
SE eee 16 14 20 
Meat, poultry, fish, lbs..... 7 6 6 
Flour and cereals, Ibs ..... 19 21 19 
Fats and oils, lbs ......... 4 4 5 


Sugars, syrups, 
Ib: 


TEITELECEREL EEE *3@4 *3@4 *3 


Coming specifically to the subject of 
bread, Dr. Stiebeling says: “For low- 
cost meals it’s best to eat most of the 
cereals in their most nutritious form— 
that is, as whole grain products or as 
‘enriched’ white bread or white flour. 
And when you’re adding up the flour 
and cereals you buy, count 114% lbs of 
bread as 1 lb of flour in the cereal col- 
umn.” 

And, finally, a thought in keeping with 
the sugar revolution that faces the Ameri- 
can diet (Dr. Stiebeling still speaking): 
“Should sugar swpplies become such that 
the weekly sugar ration is much lower, 
the homemaker can adjust the plans. 
One thing she can do is to increase her 
purchases of some of the other energy 
giving foods in the market lists. She 
might buy more potatoes, more dry beans 
or peas, more flour and cereals. Her 
family will be just as well nourished.” 


¥ ¥ 


There is no guide as to the consump- 
tion of all cereals, and for this reason 
it is impossible to assign to wheat flour 
a definite share of the “flour and cereals” 
called for by the suggested diets. At the 
19-Ib rate the per capita consumption of 
flour and cereals would work out at 247 
Ibs per year and at the 21-lb rate the 
figure would be 273. Flour consump- 
tion per capita, now definitely increasing, 
has stood at 154 Ibs for several years, and 
either of the diet levels for flour and 
cereals certainly would call for a lot of 
additional flour. 

vv 


Still and all—and here comes the 
growl (we wouldn’t be us without that) 
—why is it that in the nutritional world, 
official and otherwise, whole wheat in- 
variably gets precedence over white? 
(Note, however, that Dr. Stiebeling says 
“enriched WHITE.” That’s almost 
enough to wipe the growl into a smile.) 


FARMER HAYSEED.—We published 
a series of cartoons a few years back, 
borrowed from Ferepsrurrs, that husky 
junior member of the Miller Publishing 
Co.’s family. In them appeared the tra- 
ditional American farmer—that is, he 
was the cartoonist’s conception of how 
a farmer should look. He had a beard, 
and there was a wisp of hay drooping 
from his mouth, along with “balloons” of 
the sort of patois that might be expected 
in this set-up. Naturally we heard pro- 
tests. 

A great national radio broadcast re- 
minded us of this the other day. It was 
“Listen America.” Those Indiana farm- 


ers and their mucklands—remember? 
Faithfully traditional—in the cartoonist 
fixation—was the twang and the whisker- 
Certainly must 


flapping phraseology. 


By Carroll K. Michener 








have been written in Nyawk, where farm- 
ers from Ioway so quickly disguise them- 
selves as primitive Gothamites, or in 
Washington where it is assumed with 
some propriety that the only available 
samples are merely political and not 
genuinely of the soil. Anyway it was 
gosh-awful. Our local newspaper’s voice 
of the peepul column has something in it 
on this score: 


Rural Residents Aren’t Snerds 

To the Editor: I'm concerned in this let- 
ter not about defense, but offense—and it 
is an old offense too. I’m referring to those 
obnoxious radio programs addressed, sup- 
posedly, to rural ears. It is really a sad 
commentary that our city cousins should be 
laboring under the delusion that we are, 
culturally speaking, so backward that we 
do not understand English unless it has a 
nasal twang to it and is broken with ludi- 
crous expressions and grammatical mistakes. 
And do they think that our musical tastes 
have never progressed beyond those silly 
cowboy songs? 

Really, my urban friends, our fathers do 
not look like Uncle Ezra or we like Mortimer 


Snerd, nor do we talk or think and act 
like them. —Luke Otto. 
Lester Prairie, Minn. 


Every week day the postman 
staggers into our shop with a big bundle 
of heavy, stiff-paper envelopes (9'/x12 
inches) containing government releases 
from the War Production Board and its 
various sub-divisions, cohorts and allies. 
It does not seem practical to those who 
put these things into the mails at Wash- 
ington to send us only those releases 
pertinent to the industries we serve. We 
have to take ’em all. Sometimes the 
daily pile is several inches high. Occasion- 
ally it contains something up our alley— 
important and even vital, which excuses 
much, And it is pleasing, too, to note 
that both sides of the 8x10! inch sheets 
upon which the releases are typed some- 
times are used, and that the paper is on 
the low end of the quality scale. But 
too frequently a single sheet comes in a 
huge envelope all by itself, and too fre- 
quently as we stuff most of this precious 
junk into the waste basket we cuss softly 
to ourselves. It seems to us at such times 
that this prodigality (maybe of the cus- 
sing, too, as well as of the paper) is one 
good way not to be sure of winning the 
well known war, 


Enriched bread gets a reasonably good 
break in a newly-published General Elec- 
tric nutrition booklet, which endeavors 
to provide for executives in the food in- 
dustries, nutrition workers with other or- 
ganized agencies, and housewives a simpli- 
fied story on nutrition with all the latest 
information under one cover. Nonethe- 
less there is a powerful whole wheat 
flavor in it. Dr, Helen S. Mitchell, as 
director of nutrition for defense, collab- 
orated. The booklet goes beyond nutri- 
tional advice, and deals with planning, 
purchasing, storing and cooking foods. 








Contributors’ Corner 











Readers of THE NORTHWESTERN Miit- 
ER are familiar with the literary quality 
as well as the topical interest of articles 
written for this journal in recent years by 
Bliss Isely of Wichita, Kansas. Much 
other matter bearing on news and mar- 
kets of the industries we serve has also 
appeared in the “run of the paper” with- 
out being identified as his. 

Kansas born, Mr. Isely is a son of Kan- 
sas pioneers, Christion H. and Elise Du- 
bach Isely. From rural schools he went 
to Fairmont College, now the University 
of Wichita, from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1906. He played football, dur- 





Bliss Isely 


ing college years, on a team known 4s 
the “Wheatshockers,” all the members of 
which worked summers in the harvest 
fields. Later he added to his next-to- 
nature background of experience by work- 
ing for a year in the logging camps and 
sawmills of western Washington. 

For 20 years Mr. Isely was employed 
as a reporter on the Wichita Beacon, the 
Hutchinson Gazette, the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat and the St. Louis Star. Then 
he had to go off the payroll for seven 
years because of tuberculosis. He took 4 
cure in bed, ate a lot of white bread, 
completely recovered and returned to 
work during the bank holiday of 1933. 
Since then he has been a freelance writer, 
which means that he writes anything any- 
body wants written—publicity, advertis- 
ing copy, house organ content, radio 
scripts, commercial motion picture sce- 
narios. He also writes features for Sun- 
day newspapers and is correspondent for 
a number of trade papers in addition to 
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THE NorRTHWESTERN MILLER and its as- 
sociated publications, THE AMERICAN Bak- 
ER and MILLING PropuctioNn. In the gen- 
eral magazine field his work has appeared 
in Atlantic Monthly, Nation’s Business, 
Real America and several of the juvenile 
publications. Of books he is the author 
of “Early Days in Kansas,” published in 
1927 by the Wichita Board of Educa- 
tion; “Sunbonnet Days,” the story of his 
mother’s pioneering adventures, published 
by Caxton Printers in 1935; “Blaz- 
ing the Way West,” published in 
1939 by Charles Scribner’s Sons. He 
is also co-author of “Four Centuries in 
Kansas,” brought out in 1936 by McCor- 
mick-Mathers Press. This work was re- 
published by the Kansas School Book 
Commission in 1937, since which time it 
has been an official Kansas history text 
in the Kansas schools. Mr. Isely is a 
contributor to the “Dictionary of Amer- 
ican History,” published in 1940 by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

In 1911 Mr. Isely was married to 
Flora Kunigunde Duncan, the poet, who 
has contributed both poetry and prose to 
the columns of THE NORTHWESTERN MILL- 
ER. They have two sons, both in the air- 
craft industry. The Isely home is at 
1617 N. Vassar Avenue, Wichita. That 
the editorial staff of this journal goes in 
strong for people of this name is evi- 
denced not.only by facts already cited 
but by the circumstance that another of 
its long-time prominent contributors is 
Bliss Isely’s brother, C. C. Isely, of 
Dodge City, Kansas—farmer, grain trad- 


er, lumberman, implement dealer and 
one-time candidate for the United States 
Senate. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TOP HONORS TO GENERAL FOODS 
New Yorx, N. Y.—General Foods 

Corp. has been awarded top honors in 

the year’s packaging awards for its Post- 

Tens package, the American Manage- 

ment Association has announced. Presen- 

tation of the winning award, the Wolf 
trophy, and certificates for packages re- 
ceiving honorable mention, will be made 
at the Packaging Exposition, to be held 
at the Hotel Astor April 14-17. 
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MAXIMUM PRICES FOR MEAT 
BY-PRODUCT FEEDS CUT 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Maximum prices 
on meat scraps were reduced $5 per ton 
and digester tankage was reduced $6 
per ton, while prevailing ceilings on fish 
meal will continue, according to an or- 
der issued by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. The reductions in the animal 
products feedstuffs become effective 
March 26. 

The maximum price regulation No. 74 
revokes price schedule No. 74 and estab- 
lishes maximum prices at the highest 
sale price as of Jan. 20, 1942, to March 
20, 1942, less $5 per ton on meat scraps 
and $6 per ton on digester tankage. 
Schedule No. 73 covering fish meal con- 
tinues in effect, but is being amended 
to include fish scrap at $3 per ton under 
maximum prices for fish meal. 
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CANADIAN PLAN OF “VITAMINIZED” 
BREAD CALLED IMPRACTICABLE 


—<>— 


Private Opinions From Foreign and Domestic Sources in Disagree- 
ment With Dominion Government’s Announced Policy— 
Project Goes Into Effect in April 


By A. H. Bailey 


Canadian Manager THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Toronto, Ont.—Opinions reaching Can- 
ada from abroad regarding the proposed 
new “vitaminized” bread which is to go 
into circulaton in this country in April 
hold that the idea is impracticable. The 
proposal provides that the flour extrac- 
tion in such bread shall be increased to 
79% of the wheat ground and that all 
bread containing this percentage shall 
be labelled as having the approval of the 
Canadian government. Such bread will 
have the merit, in the eyes of the govern- 
ment, of containing a sufficient amount of 
the vitamin B to satisfy Ottawa’s nutri- 
tional authorities. 

Millers who will have to produce the 
flour for such a loaf admit there is 
nothing basically impossible in the pro- 
posal. They hope to be able to meet the 
official requirements though there are 
difficulties which have not yet been over- 
come. Uniformity of vitamin content is 
one of these. Only a few of the larger 
mills have the equipment to make sure 
of this while none of the others can get 
what is required. Many are of the 
opinion that the synthetic vitamin will 


have to be used if they are to function. 


at all in this plan. 

Another aspect of this matter which 
is receiving consideration by millers who 
wish to be sound in their attempts to 
fortify Canadian bread is the belief that 
the Canadian authorities who insist on 


natural vitamins only may be wrong. 
Britain and the United States are using 
the synthetic elements whereas Canada 
will not permit anything which is not 
derived from the wheat itself. 

The reason for this is not plain, the 
trade believes. It may be sound, they rea- 
son, but why have the cereal chemists of 
Britain and the United States not reached 
the same conclusion? So vital a differ- 
ence in opinion will have to be cleared 
up before the Canadian policy can re- 
ceive adequate acceptance. 

Several of the best cereal chemists in 
Canada have expressed disagreement 
with the findings of government advisors 
who are responsible for the present 
policy. These men know from long ex- 
perience in their laboratories that vita- 
mins and their presence in flour are dif- 
ficult to control. They know, too, that 
any cut-and-dried procedure based on 
theoretical considerations is likely to re- 
sult in trouble. 

Regardless of governmental regula- 
tions, the trial and error method of pro- 
cedure in this -matter will govern for 
some time to come. 

Honest differences of opinion do exist 
in Canada about this matter and the 
weight of scientific and practical au- 
thority is by no means all on the side 
of those whose advice the government is 
at present following. 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 
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You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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MILLS hinnesors 














For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 




















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 


























William A. Quinlan 
- « « moved to Washington 





William A. Quinlan, general counsel 
and secretary of public relations of the 
American Bakers Association, is in charge 
of the newly opened office of the associ- 
ation in Washington, D. C. The decision 
to move Mr. Quinlan’s office from Chica- 
go to the capital came as a result of in- 
creased governmental problems and con- 


trols. 


Harry W. Zinsmaster, president of 





MAGICIAN 

At the recent meeting of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers in Chicago 
Bernard Evers, president and manager 
of the American Bread Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., entertained with tricks of magic 
when he and several other members were 
called on to give some points of interest 
on personal hobbies. 


ON "CHANGE 

Henry H. Cate, executive vice presi- 
dent of Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dal- 
las, was a visitor on the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange during a recent eastern 
trip. 


ATLANTA VISITORS 

Visiting in Atlanta during the past 
week were L. O. Gottschick, Raleigh, 
N. C., representative for the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co. Salina, Kansas, and 
W. B. Lovvorn, Columbia, S. C., repre- 
sentative for the Burrus Mill & Elevator 
Co., Fort Worth, Texas. 


DOWN EAST TRIP 

J. Edward Spaeth, sales manager Shell- 
abarger Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, spent several days with Cliff H. 
Morris & Co., Inc., the mill’s New York 
representatives, following a visit to New 
England. 


WESTERN LECTURES 

Mrs. Clara G. Snyder, director of the 
foods and nutrition department of Wheat 
Flour Institute, has been on the Pacific 
coast lecturing, conferring with nutrition- 
ists and giving demonstrations and lec- 
tures on flour and bread-making. On 





Harry W. Zinsmaster 
United States aid 








Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, Minn., 
has been named Minnesota area consul- 
tant on Defense Plants Corporation activ- 
ity by Jesse Jones, secretary of com- 
merce. Mr. Zinsmaster will work under 
Clarence Francis, president of General 
Foods Corp., New York City, chief in- 
dustrial consultant to the Defense Plants 
Corporation. This body has charge of the 
building of industrial plants in connection 
with the war. 


Joseph Hexter, president of the Co- 


erhonal & 


March 17 she broadcast on an NBC pro- 
gram originating in San Francisco. 


SPRING VACATION 

Stuart Broeman, Jr., of Yale Univer- 
sity, spent the spring holidays with his 
parents, Stuart Broeman, president of 
the American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, and 
Mrs. Broeman. 


INDUSTRIES HEAD 

Norman E. Elsas, president of the 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Ga., will serve as president of the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Georgia for 1942. 
Stuart Broeman, president American 
Bakeries Co., Atlanta, is nominations 
chairman. 


NEW YORK VISITOR 

Bradshaw Mintener of the legal divi- 
sion Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, was a recent visitor at the com- 
pany’s New York offices. 


TO SPA 

R. E. Bemmels, of Bemmels-Vaughan, 
flour brokers, Chicago, will leave this 
week for Hot Springs, Ark., on a few 
weeks’ vacation trip. 


SOUTHERN FORTNIGHT 

C. A. Barrows, export sales manager 
for Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, and Mrs. Barrows, are in the 
South for a fortnight’s vacation. 


VETERAN RETIRES 


Fred Mayer, 73-year-old veteran of the 
Toledo grain trade, has announced his 
retirement after 60 years of activity in 
the grain business. He started as a mes- 
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Joseph Hexter 
holds many offices 


lumbia Baking Co., Atlanta, and presi- 
dent of the Southern Bakers Association, 
added to his string of offices at the 
annual meeting of the Board of Governors 
of the American Bakers Association. In 
addition to serving on the board, he was 
named second vice president of the ABA. 

L. L. Conrad, manager of the Minne- 
apolis ofice of Bemis: Bro. Bag Co., who 
is a Colonel in the infantry reserve of 
the United States Army, has been ordered 







senger boy when 12 years old, was with 
the old firm of J. F. Zahm & Co. until 
its discontinuance, and was president of 
the Toledo Board of Trade three dif- 
ferent times. 


BUSINESS IN BRAZIL 


James F. Bell, chairman of the board 
of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, left 
Miami by plane March 23 for Brazil, 
where he is on a business trip. He ex- 
pects to be gone a month or six weeks, 
and will have to do all his traveling by 
airplane. 


FROM FLORIDA 

L. A. Mackenroth, salesmanager Stan- 
dard Milling Co., Chicago, has returned 
from a vacation trip to Florida. 


AT WAUKESHA 

Frank T. Herbert, Johnson-Herbert 
& Co., Chicago, flour broker, and Mrs. 
Herbert, spent last week visiting at Wau- 
kesha, Wis. 


SUN BASKER 

P. L. O. Smith, sales executive Stan- 
dard Milling Co., Chicago, is on his way 
to Florida, where he will bask in the 
sun for a few weeks. 


RECOVERING 


T. E. Ferguson, Brackett Grain Co., 
Fort Worth, Texas, is recovering from 
a severe operation performed on March 
17. 


AT HEADQUARTERS 


Ellis D. English, vice president and 
general sales manager Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, and Samuel Bir- 
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Colonel L. L. Conrad 


called to active duty 





to report to the headquarters of the 7th 
corps area, in Omaha, Neb., reclassifica- 
tion center, and will leave his home in 
Minneapolis, March 26. He is a veteran 
of World War I. In 1917-18 he was 
stationed in England as Provost Marshal. 
Colonel Conrad entered the Bemis organ- 
ization as a salesman in Winnipeg. He 


was stationed for a time in Calgary and 
then went to the Minneapolis office as 
sales manager. 


kenmeyer, manager Buffalo Flour Mills 
Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., visited the head- 
quarters of the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., in Minneapolis, this week. 


BAD COLD 

Oscar Mayer, Oklahoma City, repre- 
sentative in Oklahoma for Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills, Dallas, has been confined 


to his home for some time with a severe 
cold. 


IN CHICAGO 


A. L. Jacobson, president Arnold Mill- 
ing Co., Sterling, Kansas, was in Chicago 
last week, and also made a short trip 
to Michigan. 


IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Herman Steen, vice president Millers 
National Federation, Chicago, and Her- 
man Fakler, vice president and Wash- 
ington representative, spent a few days 
in Minneapolis last week on federation 
business. 


CHICAGO VISITORS 

H. S. Cowgill, Jr., Cowgill Flour Mills, 
Inc., Carthage, Mo., and C. D. McKenzie, 
McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich., 
were visitors to the Chicago market last 
week. 


TEXAS TRIP 
The following group motored to Fort 


- Worth, Texas, and spent the past week 


visiting the mill of the Burrus Mill & 
Elevator Co., that city, and attending a 
rodeo: Peter Endres, Rockingham (N. 
C.) Bakery; Lloyd Bostian, Charlotte 
(N. C.) Bread Co; W. B. Lovvorn, 
Columbia, S. C., and Grady Johnson, 
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Atlanta. The two last named are Bur- 
rus representatives. Tom McGough, Mc- 
Gough Bakeries Corp., Birmingham, Ala., 
made the trip by train. — 


TRADE VISITOR 

Ben S. Hargis, eastern sales manager 
for Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, is in the East for a few weeks 
visiting the trade in the central Atlantic 
states. 
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HOWARD E. MCBRIDE 

Howard E. McBride, known through- 
out the traffic world and for nearly 20 
years associated with the Great Lakes 
Transit Co., Buffalo, N. Y., died March 
20, from heart trouble. He started with 
the Great Lakes Transit Co. in 1922 as 
supervisor, and worked up to various po- 
sitions which took him to the principal 
lake ports. Last fall, he resigned to 
become traveling agent for the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis Railroad, covering 
the territory between Buffalo and Al- 
bany. 


JURY YATES BROWN 

Jury Yates Brown, 76, miller of Char- 
lottesville, Va., died March 20 at his 
home there, after an illness of several 
years. Mr. Brown was born in Rap- 
pahannock County, Va. He came to 
Charlottesville in 1904 from Luray, Va., 
where he had conducted a milling busi- 
ness, to enter the Brown Milling Co. in 
partnership with his brother, Gilbert M. 
Brown, and C. W. Browning. 


JOHN E. DORDAN 

John E. Dordan, 71, an engineer for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. for 47 
years, died at his home in Minneapolis, 
Minn., March 20. Mr. Dordan was born 
at Cannon Falls, Minn. It is said of 
him that he had never missed a day 
from his work on account of illness until 
quite recently, and had never taken a 
vacation until three years ago. 


MRS. GUSTAVE FISCHER 

Mrs. Gustave Fischer, aged 49, wife of 
the well-known New York flour salesman, 
is dead from a heart attack. 


JAMES EVERINGTON 

James Everington, 92, a former Min- 
neapolis grain man, who had been living 
in California since his retirement in 1919, 
died recently at his home in Glendale. 






He had been associated with the grain 
trade for almost half a century, hav- 
ing managed a group of elevators for 
the Pillsbury interests. 


WILLIAM E. MILLER 

William E. Miller, 81, inventor of the 
first bread wrapping machine, died at his 
home in Gobles, Mich. March 4. He 
was the founder of the Miller Wrapping 
& Sealing Machine Co., still doing busi- 
ness in Chicago. 


G. W, HOUCK 

George Houck, 96 years of age, for 
many years building superintendent for 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo, 
died March 13. He had been retired for 
15 years. 
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KANSAS BRAN UNDERGOES 
PRICE ADJUSTMENT AT S. F. 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Kansas City 
AMA review for March 18 notes that 
Kansas bran. now figures $9 ton, de- 
livered San Francisco, over west coast 
standard millrun at same destination. 
Last October Kansas bran figured $4.50 





@ DAKOTA WHEAT KING @ 





Andrew Robbie, grain grower of Cava- 
lier, N. D., (right) is pictured here as he 
was receiving the new Philip W. Pillsbury 
trophy and cash award for best wheat 
grown in his state from B. F. Groom, 


chairman of the agricultural committee 
and secretary of the Greater North Da- 
The wheat, which was 
of the Renown variety and weighed 66 


kota Association. 


Ibs per measured bushel, was exhibited at 
the North Dakota Winter Show at Valley 
City. 





BAKING INDUSTRY COMMITTEE MAPS 
ECONOMY MEASURES 


Abolition of Slicing Would Save Time, Labor and Paper, Bakers 
Are Told—Voluntary Mileage Reduction 
Asked 


D. C.—(Special)—The 
Committee 


WASHINGTON, 
Baking Industry Advisory 
held a two-day conference here last week 
to discuss the cost of raw materials, 
labor and transportation matters. 

Fred Thomas, of the Office of Price 
Administration, told the committee that 
the elimination of sliced loaves would 
bring about substantial savings of time, 
labor and paper. Thomas Sheppard, chief 
of the Conservation Unit of the Pulp 
and Paper Branch of WPB, asked the 


industry to conserve kraft and waxed 
paper. 

Methods of reducing mileage to con- 
serve tires were discussed by E. J. 
Brady, of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. The committee agreed to ask 
the WPB to urge that bakers co-operate 
voluntarily in reducing mileage in order 
to cut distribution costs. 

The meeting was presided over by 
John T. McCarthy, chief of the Bread 
and Bakery Section of the Food Supply 
Branch of the WPB. 
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ton under Pacific millrun prices at same 
base. 

The review notes that the readjust- 
ment probably is due to the sharp de- 
cline in California millrun prices result- 
ing from heavy government purchases of 
flour in that territory, utilization of CCC 
feed wheat and weakness in local barley 
prices. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Industrial Salvage 


Group in Minnesota 
Includes Six Millers 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Harry A. Bul- 
lis, executive vice president of General 
Mills, Inc., is chairman of the Minnesota 
Industrial Salvage Committee of the 
Bureau of Industrial Conservation, In- 
dustrial Salvage Section, War Produc- 
tion Board. Serving with him are five 
other millers: Max A. Lehman, vice presi- 
dent Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis; Frank J. Allen, general manager 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona; C. R. 
Hoyt, treasurer Tennant & Hoyt Co., 
Lake City; P. L. Kimble, vice president 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, and E. 
C. Veeck, president Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm. 

Each of these and the other members 
of the committee is actively in charge, 
in the area in which he is located, or for 
the industries with which he is associ- 
ated, of the work of increasing the flow 
of scrap iron and other salvage materi- 
als from industry into regular channels 
of recovery for war purposes. The pro- 
gram has these general objectives: 

1. Wrecking of abandoned and obso- 
lete machinery and equipment. 

2. Speeding the return of scrap and 
waste materials through existing channels 
to mills and refineries. 

3. Utilizing all critical materials to the 
best advantage. 

4. Minimizing waste and spoilage. 

5. Maintaining selective handling and 
segregation of scrap and overage at the 
source. 

6. Avoiding contamination. 

7. Reusing, wherever possible, of 
blanks, cut-downs, short-ends, clippings, 
ete. 

At the moment emphasis is_ being 
placed upon the extreme need of rubber 
scrap, solvents and manila rope. Mem- 
bers of the committee are urgently ex- 
ploring all possible rubber sources, such 
as rubber fenders, guards, bumpers, etc., 
now used on docks or piers, and in hose 
or belting. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WAGE LAW QUESTION IN COURT 
Denver, Coito.—The question as to 

what constitutes an “area of production” 

in the interpretation of the federal wage- 
hour law is before the United States 

District Court here in the continuation 

of a recent hearing in a case involving 

the Antonito (Colo.) Mills & Elevator 

Co. N. O. and J. B. Yeakley, partners 

in the operation of the milling firm, are 

under charges of violation of the mini- 
mum wage and hour law and restrictions 
of the federal government. They have 
claimed exemption under a phase of the 
law which excepts “first processing” of 
agricultural products drawn from the 
area in which they are produced. The 

Antonito firm’s seven employees, the 

government charges, were not paid in 

accordance with the federal minimum 
wage scales, and received no additional 
pay for overtime. 
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@® SEA SHANTY SAGA e 





Maybe you can’t pronounce the cap- 
tion without a tongue twist or two, but 
A. E. Mallon and Clifford C. Hine, the 
gentlemen in the picture, could do it at 
any time during the historic bit of lazing 
they did at Mr. Hine’s summer home on 
Balboa Island, an idyllic spot some 45 
miles south of Los Angeles. And that 
shows what kind of a party it was. As 
everyone knows, Mr. Mallon is vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, and Mr. Hine 
has just become a Pillsbury vice presi- 
dent, Globe Mills division, assigned to 
direct Globe and Pillsbury war materials 
production in the western area. Every- 
thing about the place was appropriate to 
Mr. Mallon, who is a veteran in the ex- 
port flour trade. He has no difficulty in 
making himself at home in a sea shanty 
(Mmes. Mallon and Hine were there too, 
it should be noted), and a place called 
Balboa Island is about as near to adven- 
ture as an export flour expert can come 
in these days of geographical confusion. 





GREEK RELIEF SHIP SAILS 
WITH CARGO OF FLOUR 


New York, N. Y.—With permission 
of allied and axis nations, the Swedish 
motorship Sicilia sailed from New York 
March 25 with a cargo of flour, medi- 
cine, medical supplies and concentrated 
vitamins for the starving, war-stricken 
people of Greece, the Greek War Relief 
Association announced. 

The sailing represents months of ne- 
gotiations by the association with the 
United States, British, German and Ital- 
ian governments. 

To assure safe passage of the vessel 
to Pireus, the Sicilia will be specially 
marked, will proceed with full naviga- 
tional lights, fly the Swedish flag day 
and night, illuminated during the latter 
period, and follow a direct and pre- 
determined course. 

The cargo consists of 2,150 tons of 
flour, 10 tons of medicine and medical 
supplies and 500,000 units of concen- 
trated vitamins. They will be distrib- 
uted among the Greek people under the 
supervision of the International Red 
Cross. 
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ever, since in this area they are never at- family patent $7.05@7.35, first patent $6.85 
tracted by declining markets and also be- @7.05, standard patent $6.55@6.75, fancy 
cause the medium-sized and smaller trade clear $6@6.25, first clear $5.75@5.95, second 
already have not only purchased liberally clear $5.15@5.55, hard winter wheat family 


but have ordered flour out to the fullest patent $6.15@6.40, bakers short patent $5.90 
extent of capacity. Continued reduced con- @6.15, 95% $5.70@5.90, first clear $4.654@ 
sumption reported by this class of baker, 5.25, second clear $4.25@4.55; soft wheat 
accredited to the exodus of men to camps short patent $6.55@7.15, straight $5.80@6.15, 
and into defense industry territories, with first clear $4.90@5.25. 
some also doubtless due to changing chan- Atlanta: Buying inspiration still lacking 
nels of distribution which increased tonnage sales continuing unusually slow; blender; 
by the large chain bakers seemed to indi- purchased a little soft wheat 95% for 


cate. Prices for 120-day shipment lower in prompt shipment; demand for other blend 




















































































were in operation March 24: Atkinson, King accordance with lower wheat markets, but ing grades very dull. Shipping directions 
Midas, Minneapolis (two mills), Northwest- for immediate shipment many mills willing from them on slow side. New family flour 
U S FLOUR MARKETS ern Consolidated A, Pillsbury South A, Du- to make drastic reductions. ; business remains gloomy. Deliveries con- 
° ad rum A, Graham and Phoenix, Russell-Miller, Quotations, March 20: spring high glutens tinue quiet as wholesalers report movement 
Washburn Crosby A, C, F, Rye and Whole $6.70@7.05, standard patents $6.25@6.65, to retail trade poor. Only scattered sales 
Wheat. clears $5.90@6.30, Texas high glutens $6.30 of bakery flour being made. Movement on 
THE SOUTHWEST Interior Mills: Quiet; sparse inquiry, only 6,45, Kansas high glutens $6.25@6.35, 95's contracts quiet to fairly good. Prices de 
Kansas City: Sales settled down into the small scattered sales. Complaint in regard $6.20@ 6.35, soft winter straights $5.90@6.25. clined 15@25c, family flours showing great 
routine again last week as bakers and fam- to prices more general. Judging by scarcity Boston: Business continues hard to find, est drop. 
ily flour jobbers continued their practice of of spot millfeed, shipping directions on flour with the trade in general showing no dispo- Quotations, March 21: spring wheat bakers 
buying hand to mouth and no large buyers still hard to get. All mills report demand sition to take on new commitments until short patent $6.70@7, standard patent $6.6) 
stepped into the market. Sales reached 36% for feed very good, prices firm; some in- present holdings have been worked lower. @6.80, straight $6.50@ 6.70, first bakery clea: 
of capacity, compared with 92% the pre- quiry for April-May shipment at discount, Market noticeably weaker, but not to the $6.30@6.60; hard winter wheat family shor: 
vious week and 56% a year ago. with mills indifferent sellers. point wears it Rpg a patent $7.20@ a fancy ote $6.80@7 
zack of market incentive to book ahead, Duluth: Quotations, March 21: first pat- ‘temptation to take on additional supplies. standard patent $6.80@7, special or low 
eeneiiee with the large contracts already ent $6.80, second patent $6.60, first iaas Some mill agents are of the opinion that grade $6.3006.50, 95% $6.55@6.75, bakery 
made, kept the trade from doing much buy- $6.20. government interest in millfeed prices will short patent $6.30@6.50, standard paten 
ing. Millers also working much harder on a . tend to lower such prices and add strength $6.20@6.40, straight $6. 10@6. 30, first baker) 
directions than on new sales, managing to THE CENTRAL WEST to the flour market, thereby providing an clear $5.80, low protein 95% $5.95@6.05 
raise their running time from 61% to 67% Chicago; Trade has gone through one ot incentive to buy, but others believe this is bulk; first clear $4.95@5.15, bulk; second 
last week. the quietest weeks for some time. Buyers only wishful thinking. Business for the clear $4.70@4.90, bulk; soft wheat famil 
Export business only fair. Clears some- seem not to be interested regardless of week was done on a declining market and short patent $7.30@7.50, fancy patent $6.90 
what lower, with less than 50c separating prices offered, and new business consists —— had to — on Fagg os A — @7.10, standard patent $6.90@7.10, specia! 
high protein first clear from low grades. of chiefly single car orders, with only a S few sales —— A, * a po ge e, or low grade $6.50@6.70, 95% $6.60@6.70 
Quotations, March 21: established brands few sales ranging up to 1,000 bbls. Ship- x wane ail total “er ae ne ss dull re gg — -—-y arr eute — 
family flour $6.75@ 7, bakers short patent ping directions still hard to get. Much -- 1 shir ing lir etl . 3 a wt "ental pnt ae yen oe re 4 — —_ 
$5.70@5.95, 95% $5.55@5.75, straight $5.45 pressure being used, but regardless of this, Mill Pe = ro br ag . See yy Pa ag ie hay esunk te 
@6.66. fret cle 3.90@4.10, second clear there is general complaint about the dearth : : ’ Saat ae? seep: ; - ’ : my 
$8.6003.85, low grade $3,50@ 3.05. of shipping instructions. Family again quiet, Tee tah eee ee eee eee ee eee ee er ark Mees, ee 
Of the milis reporting, 6 reported domes- with deliveries also slow. Quotations, March $6.95 @ 7.05, short patents $6.70@ 6.95, sane Coast soft wheat vg by : ny Ki: ha a 
tic business fair, 6 quiet, 3 slow and 13 dull. 21: spring top patent $5.95@6.40, standard ard patents $6.55@6.70, first clears. $6.20@ wheat low protein 95% $5. 5, bulk, both al! 
ct . ae ; patent $5.80@6.30, first clear $5.45@5.90 6.40; southwestern short patents $6.50@6.65, rail, f.o.b. Atlanta; self-rising family flou: 
Oklahoma City: _ Sharp curtailment im second clear $3.90@4.10, family flour $8@ standard patents $6.35@6.50, Texas short quoted 25c higher. 
sales; average 23 % By wer bag ‘ hard winter short patent $5.80@6.15, patents $6.70@ 6.85, standard patents $6.55 Nashville: Business very slow, buyers not 
last week. No —— agar psn sarees 95% patent $5.60@6, first clear $4.50@5, @6.70, soft winter patents $6.25@6.50, interested in making purchases for futur: 
= bd. aaa eaten A 59 o% weennanes soft winter short patent $5.75@6, standard Straights $6.05@6.25, clears $5.80@6.05. shipment at any price; therefore, majorit) 
ach 63% ys gn ‘and ‘Gnchaase to patent $5.55@5.90, first clear $4.55@4.70. Baltimore: Quotations on all grades ex- of new purchases limited to a few scattered 
be gh hdl ” Quotations, March $1: hard St. Louis: New business practically at a CPt soft winter short patent and straight lots for immediate requirements. Merchants. 
wheat short patent $6.80@7.75, soft ‘wheat standstill. Nothing in sight to encourage 10c lower; soft winter short patent and jobbers and retailers in the South ani 
short patent $6.80@7.75, standard patent buyers. Inquiries few and far between. Straight steady; demand little changed; re- Southeast indicate their business has shown 
$6.50 bakers extra fancy $5.95@6.05, Single car lot orders unusually light. Soft CeiPts, 18,590 bbls, an increase of 1,489 bbls a little improvement and that as the weathe: 
baker rort patent $5.80@ 5.90, bakers stand- and hard wheat clears in poor demand. over last _week. Quotations, March 21: opens up and farm work in the South gets 
ard $5 Jobbers report very little inquiry other than Pring first’ patent $6.80@7.05, standard under way they are expecting a big im- 
ae Pe eng eee for immediate requirements. Shipping di- $6.55@6.75, hard ry | short patent $6.45 provement. E 
Omaha: “Barly in week sales 75% ca rections light Quotations, March 21: soft @6.65, 95% $6.25@6.50, soft winter short Bakers have a very good business on their 
pacity; for week 12a 25%, averaging tte wheat ghort patent $6.05@6.95, straight $5 35 patent $6.70@7.40, straight $5.30@5.65. products, but, with the price of all ingredi- 
pepe 6 ee eee Fag Mo sagen @5.75, first clear $4.70@5.20; hard wheat Philadelphia: Market turned weaker in — opie J a Bg Aly gy A so 
eacate alae Quotations, March 21: family short patent $5.30@6, 95% $5.15@ 5.65, first sympathy with the downward movement in : a den b.. Siar d se tly y ; . _. 
fancy short patent $6.304 6.55, standard clear $4.35@ 1.75, spring w heat top patent wheat; prices show ° decline of about 20c ry. nable "t % ne . mo aa’ one =i 
patent $5.65@5.95, bakers short patent $5.65 %5-50@6, standard patent $5.35@5.75, first bbl on hard winters and springs and about ome Ry. gat =n a ag They a a 
@5.95, bakers standard patent $5.35@5.70. clear $5.20@5.65. 10¢ on oan winters. _ panne unsatisfactory ed tam aoc oo — Pa — ee 
Wichita: Prices down, sales from 20 to Toledo: Business slumped from little pick- pe ee , ~ Ape yy = edi ee a few scattered lots of “special” grades. 
ies : , : . Up of previous week. No evidence of much utiousiy and only for immediate needs. ahi gee oan oe 
25%; directions draggy to good; mills op . ‘ , J . The undertone on near-by soft winter Shipping directions varied. 
, renewed buying on decline in wheat and ‘ a ric « . , i rc 
erating from 74 to 100%. eget: as i a romp straight firm, with offerings light. ota- Prices 10@15c lower. Quotations, March 
. flour prices. Possibly buyers in position to 8 5. : s & Gu 21: soft winter wheat short atent $6.60 
Hutchinson: Business shows some _ im- take on more contracts are holding off for ry March 21: spring wheat short patent 4 7.30 st 1 1 i , 6.3006. 60, f a 
provement on the sagging market, but in- clearer indication of course of market. -55@ 6.70 bbl, standard patent $6.40 @ 6.55, ae t $5.95@6.80, c i a 36. 70@5.9 ’ + a 
terest not great and volume far from satis- Millfeed prices shot ahead about $2 ton, or first spring clear $5.90@6.05, hard winter be eye in as a 2s oat aA Ad . “ose 
factory. Bookings generally small individu- decline would have been more than 25c bbl short patent $6.30@6.50, 95% $6.15@6.30; winter — Ay =. $6.25@ te , ere 
ally. Shipping directions coming freely, with grains down to lowest levels since soft winter straights $5.60@5.95. ot ee cata po ae gg ey 
Salina: Demand only fair, with prices first of year. Toledo bid for No. 2 red Pittsburgh: Unsettled; marked decline in 6.70 = or F Js 
about 15c¢ bbl. tower. Shipping directions wheat, 26c rate points to New York, March buying. Prices eased off 10c bbl on spring ree PACIFIC COAST 
quite satisfactory, 20, was $1.22%, or 3%c under close of wheat and hard winters; bulk of business . s ; : a 
Texas: Decline in the wheat market so Chicago May future. Quotations, March handled taken by average-sized bakers and nee Bacnge ven ge ge ge — do- 
far seems only to have confirmed buyers in 20; soft winter wheat standard patent $5.75 retailers. Larger wholesale independent — ti ‘geo _ r° at Ki = » ag ® ~ ethos 
their waiting attitude and volume of sales 5; locally made springs, high gluten bakers well stocked ahead. Shipping di- pode geet mn? _— ain -) a «ae 
is no larger than during the last two weeks, bakers patent $6.30, hard winter rections fair. Family flour demand still ac- erie Pre bss aed Ramat on yg te “a 
20 to 25% of capacity probably outaids. wheat bakers patent $6.20 in 98's, f.o.b. tive, intensified by liberal promotional ef- tic _— “; eerect - a y cae ae instru 
nearly all in home territory, with family Toledo or mill. forts of producers. As a whole, bakery a ‘Samet alee Y. snipment to 
predominating. Inquiry, however, better, Cincinnati: Demand very poor, with the trade well supplied and little change looked business f pinbictel a Brainy! oak teak, 
and some reason to expect better business trend in prices lower and supplies , for in bookings. Clears in good demand; ousiness for army and navy use, did hel 
' _ - . ‘ supplies on all are ae a andl 4 . ‘i a local mills during the week. Quotations, 
soon, as buyers’ stocks must be getting low. grades ample. Quotations, March 21: spring COnSUMErS OF sort winters bought in fair- f.o.b. Seattle Tac M 1) 
Opers ; remain at 40 to 50% of capacity ate Ps tO eee sized lots. Brisk demand for bakers’ prod- -0.b. Seattle or Tacoma, March 21: o— y 
perations remain a o 50% « apacity. short patent family $6.75@7, standard pat- te Pa eres a > deel . patent $7.25@7.40 bluestem $6.90@7 
Prices 10@15c per bbl lower but no decline ent $6.25@6.50, first chear § hard not nl Tteore yoo : > oy straight soft white $5 75@5.90, pastry $5.7! 
in millfeed Quotations March 20: family winter short patent family $6.25 stand- vate .75@7.05, standard paten 5.55 @ pena 2 ee 79, s om 
flour 48's, hen kame patent $6.85@7.15, high ard patent $5.75 a 6, first ye, $5.25 @ 5.50. 6.75, hard winter sheet tages $6.406 6.55, ; 208. a Te Se ome 
patent $6.3546.65, standard bake 98's soft winter patent family $5.75@6, standard standard patent $6.20@6.35, low protein ti ' ; ; 
$5.95@ 6.20; first clears, sacked, $4.70@4.80, patent $5.50@5.75. first clear $4.75@5 hard winter standard patent $6.15@ 6.25, Portland: New bookings light; mills busy 
delivered Texas common points or Galveston spring clears $6.30@6.55, soft winters $5.15 grinding on old orders, Government asked 
domestic rate. EASTERN STATES @ 5.35, bulk. pe ~~ eg in “we erg Si 
without naming zures, for shipment be- 
THE NORTHWEST Buffalo: Market uncertain; family and THE SOUTH tween April 3 y Fag ned 26; sonipnuate by 
Minneapolis: Dull and featureless. Not nee — a. ee ee aera New Orleans: Price decline brought out midnight March 26. This indicates steady 
enough action to grain market to influence large ‘and vnerertier her a a . panties u = heavier inquiries. Volume not exceptionally grindings of mills for next few months 
buyers; bakers generally complaining about gecko aa Tx +e oe ree ~lllgg large, however, as buyers’ ideas of prices until new crop sets tn. Otherwise little 
unprofitable bread prices; inquiry at stand- poet mage Mg ce A gg ntl - oe . did not meet selling price of millers. Total mew business. Interior mills getting scat- 
still. Spring wheat mills still have abnor- “ aa “! gies " ages ery he gogo sales larger than preceding week; some tering of orders for rail shipment. z 
mally large volume of business on books pi ese eecngede sae AP ig the trade Into the army bookings for limited lots for future deliv- Quotations, March 21: all Montana $6.45 
for this season, but shipping directions ex- of their skilled — ay light. For- ery. Southwestern hard wheat met with @6.55; bluestem bakers, unbleached $6.30 
tremely hard to get. Apparently, bakery ped we sce oe wie es o-oo best demand, particularly from baking in- 6.50, bluestem bakers $6.05@ 6.25, Big Bend 
sales not up to expectations or trade mis- rst ag wes a 80 ms See Se Ee our dustry and jobbers. Northern spring wheat bluestem $6.05@6.25, cake $7.95@8.15, pastry 
judged its requirements. Sales reached 28% py obtigins Pa ” , also did better as opening of all-water trans- $5.25@5.45, pie $5.25@5.45, fancy hard wheat 
of capacity, compared with 76% the previous Quotations, Feb, 21: spring fancy patent portation in first half of April points to clears $6@6.20; whole wheat, 100% $5.90@ 
week and 62% a year ago. $8.30@8.40 bbl, top y patent $6.65@ lower delivery price than heretofore all-rail 6.10, graham $5.20@5.40, cracked wheat 
Quotations, March 24: established brands 6.75, standard patent 95 @ 6.65, spring price. Midwestern and Pacific Coast sales $5.45 @ 5.65. 
of fami patent $6.55@6.65, spring first straights $6.45@ ¢ spri first clears $5.85 limited. Shipping directions good. Prices San Francisco: Prices tended weaker: 
patent $6.30@6.45, standard patent $6.10@ “5.95, pastry $5.75@5.85. 10@20c bbl lower, with discount of 15@20c sales improved. Contracts becoming de- 
6. e fancy clear $5.95@6.05, first clear $5.50 New York: The fluctuations and lower on immediate shipment orders. Bread and pleted and bakers taking advantage of each 
@5.75, second clear $3.90@4.30, whole wheat prices in wheat failed to produce activity in cake production slow, with continued de decline to buy flour in moderate quantities. 
$5.90 4 6, graham standard $4.90@5.50. flour. Buyers show not the slightest in- cline in former. Deliveries continue fair, but contracts on 


Of the 15 Minneapolis mills, the following clination to purchase; not surprising, how- Quotations, March 21: hard spring wheat carrying charges are numerous. Quota- 
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A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS | 























anil 
Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ilb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, Prompt delivery. 
Chicago IMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ruffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
Spring first patent .......... $5.95@ 6.40 $6.30@ 6.45 §....@.... 5 $6.65@ $6.70@ 7.05 $6.80@ 7.05 $6.55@ 6.70 $6.70@ 6.95  $6.75@ 7.00 $6.70@ 7.3" 
Spring standard patent ...... 5.80@ 6.30 6.10@ 6.20 ¢.6xere Se 6 @a 6.25@ 6.65 6.55@ 6.75 6.40@ 6.55 6.55@ 6.70 6.25@ 6.50 6.40@ 6.7! 
Spring first clear ............ 5.45@ 5.90 5.50@ 5.75 5.85@ 5.90@ 6.30 Tit Seer 5.90@ 6.05 6.20@ 6.40 5.25@ 5.50 re PTT h 
Hard winter short patent.... 5.80@ 6.15 er, Sere ~@.... 6.25@ 6.45 6.45@ 6.65 6.30@ 6.50 6.50@ 6.65 6.25@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.7! 
Hard winter 95% patent ... 5.60@ 6.00 cses@Doces ~@.... 6.20@ 6.35 6.25@ 6.50 6.15@ 6.30 6.35@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.00 5.95@ 6.25 
liard winter first clear ...... 4.5 5.00 eee. eee -@.... seve @evess eeee@.... voce Doce. coee Donne 5.25@ 5.50 o+e-@..-- 
Soft winter short patent..... 5 6.00 ree. Feet oo @iceus rer, Fer 6.70@ 7.40 oces@. 6.25@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.00 6.60@ 7.3! 
winter straight ......... 5.90 owe @.... , eee 5.90@ 6.25 *5.30@ 5.65 *5.60@ 6.05@ 6.25 5.50@ 5.75 6.30@ j 
winter first clear ....... 4.70 wre. sere sas ia Tv, Fete coce@eces ee, eee cee 5.80@ 6.05 4.75@ 7 5.70@ 5.95 
> OD 6 ou cntaen aus 4.55 4.20@ 4.60 civ tons -@ 5.40 4.75@ 5.05 oeee@ 5.20 4.95@ 5.10 Po ee 4.25@ 4.50 - ae 
BOUT, GAT co ccccsesewes 3.40@ 3.90 3.40@ 3.90 Pre --@ 4.70 ee, eee ooe-@ 4.50 Peer ers ste 3.50@ 3.75 sooa® 
‘Seattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Pranctece Toronto **Winnipes Toronto °*winnipes 
Family patent ...... $7 25@7 7.40 $8.60@8.80 Dakota ....... $7.15@ 7.30 $6.40@ 6.60 Spring top patent{..$....@5.25 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ........ 28s 6d 
Soft winter straight.. " FF Montana ...... 6.75@ 6.95 6.00@ 6.20 Spring second pat.f.. ....@4.50 ....@4.80 Ontario 90% pats.t..$5.25@5.35 
PE chaae seve beees 5. 30@5 5. 50 Spring first clearf... ....@3.40 ....@.... 





*Includes near-by aout tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. 198-1b jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-1b jutes 
iTuesday prices. 
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We are prepared to offer millers a wide selection 
of wheat from our own bins at fully competitive 
values shipped under our own supervision. 


C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 
RANK A. THEIS, President 


F. 
F 

F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President ‘ . 

F. L, ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer * 57 Years Serving Careful Millers * 
A. 

J 





H. FUHRMAN 
. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





Most millers regard careful scouring of 










wheat as sufficient. We merely believe 
that thoroughly washing it with clear, 
pure water adds a priceless ingredient 
to the quality of POLAR BEAR 
FLOUR. So we do it. 





me, FOUNDED BY 


= e\ ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 











WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. COMMANDER-LARABEE 
sceesrEn Pano MILLING CO. 


Cable Address: ““Wasco.”’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
» New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 
















General Offices 


Minneapolis Kansas City 
Minnesota Missouri 













‘Ws Mader a peccianes 
mage ie te Ss PRODUCER STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


















high-quality Millers of 
SUNBURST ®CERESOTA °ARISTOS ®HECKERS 


flours for 





a) 





POWERFUL 
eegmeenise eve, 90 LIBERTY FLOUR 


FOR UNIFORM FLOURS GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buftato, Nn. y. 


, 
The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
'FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO. SEATTLE, USA. Domestic and Export Millers § O remo’? 3% eam Crookston Milling Company 
Ourrr H. Morgis & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, MINN. 








better baking” 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 






























































DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 











Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 
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tions, March 21: eastern family patents $8.80 
@9%, California family patents $8.60@8.80, 
Oregon-Washington bluestem blends $6.10@ 
6.30, northern hard wheat patents $6@6.20, 
pastry $5.30@5.50, Dakota standard patents 
$6.40@6.60, Idaho hard wheat patents $6.10 
@6.30, Montana spring wheat patents $6.30 
@6.50, Montana standard patents $6@6.20, 
California bluestem patents $5.70@5.90, Cali- 
fornia pastry $5.20@5.40. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Business in spring 
wheat flour quiet. With price ceilings in 
effect, there is little incentive to book ahead 
and buyers are taking requirements as 
needed. Usually, good export trade means a 
satisfactory price situation in the domestic 
market, but the contrary is the case at 
present. Competitive conditions bad and 
considerable cutting is going on. Lists un- 
changed. Quotations, March 21: top patents 
$5.25 bbl, seconds $4.50, bakers $4.30, in 
98's, jute, car lots, net cash, track, Toronto 
Montreal territory. 

Export sales of spring wheat flour good. 
British ministry of food again in market. 
Shipping instructions on this business for 
prompt delivery. Newfoundland also placed 
new orders. Latter market showing signs 
of improving both in amount purchased and 
prices paid. Mills have usual quantities 
of flour booked for West Indies, but find it 
hard to get orders shipped because of 
scarcity of cargo space. Asking prices un- 
changed. Quotations, March 21: vitaminized 
flour for shipment to the United Kingdom, 
28s 6d per 280 Ibs, jute, f.o.b. March-April 
Canadian seaboard ports; 28s 9d, United 
States ports. 

Ontario winter wheat flour business quiet. 
Production curtailed by scarcity of wheat 
and high prices in comparison with springs. 
Prices unchanged. Quotations, March 21: 
Ontario winter wheat flour $5.25@5.35 bbl, 
in second-hand jute bags, Montreal; no 
quotation for export available. 

Winnipeg: Domestic flour business only 
moderate last week, but export sales to 
United Kingdom more than doubled the pre- 
vious week, with the total placed at 1,650,000 
bus in terms of wheat. There were no 
reports of any new business to the West 
Indies or Newfoundland. Canadian mills in 
cash wheat market for durums, garnets and 
Alberta red winters, but apart from few 
odd cars, no sales reported. Canadian and 
American mills were credited with scattered 
support in wheat futures market. No sug- 
gestion of accumulation of flour stocks. 
Prices firm. Quotations, March 21: top 
patent springs for delivery between Fort 


William and the British Columbia boundary, 
$5.30, cottons; seconds, $4.80; second pat- 
ents to bakers, $4.60. 


Vancouver: There is no change in the 
export picture. Lacking any tonnage to 
speak of and with no immediate prospect 
of any improvement in this situation, flour 
men continue to concentrate on the domes- 
tic trade and find it very good. The recent 
turn of events in the Pacific has placed 
British Columbia, along with Alaska, much 
closer to the war, and there has been a 
sharp stepping up in the tempo of defense 
measures. This means sharply increased 
demand for food supplies, including flour. 
A start has been made on the new Alaska 
highway and very large requirements of 
flour will be needed to feed the huge army 
of men engaged in putting through this 
military project. In addition, logging and 
lumber operations in “British Columbia are 
stepping up their operations, all of which 
means more flour business. 

Domestic hard wheat flour prices con- 
tinue at price ceiling levels, cash car quo- 
tations on the basis of cotton 98's being 
$5.40 for first patents and $5 for bakers 
patents. 

Pastry flour is coming through fairly 
regularly from Ontario, the only source of 
supply since American imports were cut off. 
However, due to the refusal of Ontario 
farmers to sell below their high price ideas, 
mills are only able to ship small quantities 
of flour to this market. It is unchanged 
in price at $7.60. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





“OLD SQUIRE’ 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


aa 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


























New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


eoetdm... 
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Quotations Tuesday, March 24 

Minneapolis: Buying still affected by un- 
certainty over outcome of meeting at Office 
of Price Administration in Washington con- 
cerning feed prices. Spot millfeed supplies, 
however, very scarce; prices remain firm, 
although futures have weakened; spot bran 
strong at $36.50, with trade bidding $2@2.50 
less for April shipment. Millers not inter- 
ested in these bids, so no trading reported; 
Std. midds. held nominally at $35.50, flour 
midds, $35.50@36, and red dog $36. 

Kansas City: Bran and shorts pulling 
close together, as cash bran continues tight 
for current month and shorts are offered 
more freely; heavy open interest in bran 
which must be liquidated is exerting strong 
pressure on the market, forcing it up as 
the sellers look for feed to fill their con- 
tracts; bran $35.50@35.75, gray shorts $36.25 
@ 36.50. 

Oklahoma City: Fair demand; prices ad- 
vanced early part of week, then receded, 
closing unchanged; bran $1.85@1.90 per bag 
° 100 ibs, mill run $1.90@1.95, shorts $1.95 

2. 


Omaha: Bran $35.35@36, brown shorts 
$36.50, gray shorts $37@37.50, flour midds. 
$37@37.50, red dog $39. 

Salina: Demand continues exceptionally 
good; trend about steady; supply has been 
inadequate most of week, but in a little 





TOWN GRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 








Li 


Moun wubbavas: 











PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 
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better position now; std. bran $34.75@35.25, 
gray shorts $36.75 @37.25. 

Wichita; Prices strong, demand good; no 
feed ready for immediate delivery, as orders 
are booked ahead; bran $35@35.50, shorts 
$36.90@37. 

Hutchinson: Good; trend stronger; supply 
inadequate; bran $35.25, mill run $36.25 
gray shorts $37.25 (Kansas City basis). 

Fort Worth: Good, but may be a shade 
less urgent; trend fairly firm; supply wel! 
balanced with demand; bran $37.60@38, gra, 
shorts $41.60@42, white shorts $44@45, de! 
Texas com. pts. or Galveston domestic rat« 

Chicago: Good, exceeds supply, especially 
bran and std. midds; trend stronger; supply 
not sufficient; spring and hard winter bran 
$38.75@39.25, std. midds. $38@38.50, flour 
midds. $38@39, red dog $38@39. 

St. Louis: Bran $38@38.25, pure bra: 
$38.25@38.50, gray shorts $39@39.25, brown 
shorts $38.50@38.75, red dog $39.50. 

Toledo: Strong, up $2@3 to highest leve! 
of crop and for a long time; soft winte: 
wheat bran $39@41, mixed feed $39, flou: 
midds. $38, std. $37.50, some mills wit! 
drawing quotations for quick shipment. 

Cincinnati: Demand has dropped off con 
siderably; supplies very scarce; trend stead 
to higher; bran $40@40.50, gray short: 
$42.50, brown $42. 

Buffalo: Demand continued in excess of 
supplies, with result that values took o1 
another increase this week, with indications 
of continued strength in market; trend firm: 
supply curtailed as result of falling flou: 
production; bran $40.50, std. midds. $39.50, 
flour midds. $39, second clear $41, red doy 
$38.50, heavy mixed feeds $39.50. 

New York: Dull; trend steady; suppl) 
good; bran $43.60, std. midds. $42.35, flou: 
midds, $42.10, red dog $42.10. 

Boston: Demand very light as prices 
moved higher, but weakness developed when 
mill operators summoned to Washington pb) 
O.P.A. to discuss millfeed prices; some an 
ticipate that ceilings might result; offering 
from Buffalo and West on same basis fo: 
immediate needs; both shaded prices $2@: 
on bran and midds. for deferred shipment 
std. bran $45.25@46.25, std. midds. $43.75 
@44.25, flour midds. $44.75@45.25, and red 
dog $43. 

Baltimore: Good; trend firm; supply am 
ple; std. bran $40.25, pure soft winter bra 
$40.50, std. midds. $39.25, flour midds, $35, 
red dog $38. 

Philadelphia: Fair; trend irregular, strong 
to easy; supply light; bran, std. $43@43.50 
pure spring $43.50@44, hard winter $43.50 
@44, soft winter nominal; midds., std. $41.50 
@42, flour $40.50@41; red dog, $40.50@41. 

Pittsburgh: Moderate; trend higher; sup- 
ply ample; spring bran $42.50, red doz 
$42.50. 

Atlanta: Light; trend strong; supply am 
ple; bran $44.50@45.25, gray shorts $45.50 
@46.25, std. midds. $45@45.75, rye midds 
$38.75@39.25, red dog $45.50@48. 

Nashville: Demand exceedingly light du 
to much higher prices; farmers buying only 
absolute requirements and are using substi- 
tutes whenever possible; bran $41@41.50 
std. midds. $41.50@42, gray shorts $42@ 
42.50 ton, f.o.b. Nashville. 

Seattle: Slower; trend easier; supply fair; 
$30.50 @31.50. 

Portland: Mill run $32, bran $33, shorts 
$34, midds. $37. 

Ogden: Business holding up well for this 
time of year, trade comparing very well 
with that of year ago. Plants working at 
capacity five days per week. To Utah and 
Idaho dealers: red bran and mill run $32, 
blended $32, white $32.50, midds. $38.50, car- 
load lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: red 
bran and mill run $37, blended $37, white 
$37.50, midds. $43.50 per ton. California 
prices: red bran and mill run $39, blended 
$39, white $39.50, midds. $45.50, car lots 
f.o.b. Los Angeles. Millfeed prices for San 
Francisco shipments 50c under Los Angeles 

San Francisco: Market continues steady 
with demand slow; offerings adequate but 
not pressing; considerable feed still in hands 
of resellers; Kansas bran, $44.50@45; Utah- 
Idaho: red mill run $37@37.50, blended 
$37@37.50, white $37.50@38; Oregon-Wash- 
ington: red mill run $36@36.50, std. $36G 
$6.50, white $36.50@37, white bran $39.50@ 
40, midds. $40@40.50, shorts $39@39.50; 
Montana: bran and mill run $39@39.50; Cali 
fornia: blended mill run $36@36.50, white 
$36.50 @ 37. 


Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
fair; Kansas bran $42.50, local midds. $45, 
local mill run $37. 

Toronto-Montreal: Trend steady; demand 
heavy; production insufficient for domesti: 
requirements; millfeed good value with 
freight subsidy deduction; little going for 
export; prices obtainable across line about 
$12 ton higher than in home markets; for 
domestic values to buyers deduct $4.50 tor 
(amount of freight subsidy) from following 
prices: bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton 
net cash, bags included, mixed or straight 
ears, track, Montreal freights. 

Winnipeg: Western domestic demand only 
fair; eastern demand good and bulk of sup 
plies moving in that direction, although Al|- 
berta mills report further sales to British 
Columbia and there are indications that 
some western feeds moving to United States 
under export permits; bran $28, shorts $29, 
Man. and Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, shorts 
$26.50; small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady; prices continue 
at ceiling levels; domestic demand still ex- 
ceptionally good despite continued mild 
weather; bran-in particularly large demand, 
dealers finding it increasingly difficult to 
get supplies from prairie mills in large 
quantities due to shortage of freight cars: 
bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, and midds. $33.80, 
with no dealing in feed flour. 
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RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis 
Weakness in grain forced flour prices down 
but buying not influenced to any 
Trade displays no interest in offer- 
Shipping directions slowing up also; 
pure white rye flour $4.20@4.60 bbl, in 98-lb 


20c bbl, 


extent. 
ings. 


and 


Interior 


cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis; 
@4.40, pure dark $3.40@3.90. 


Cincinnati: 
prices lower; 


with light 


Demand 


pure medium $4 


pure white patents $4.75@5.05. 


Pittsburgh: 
changed; supply ample; pure white rye flour 
$5.10@5.40, medium $4.80@5.10, dark 


@ 4.40. 


Buffalo: Demand light; trend steady; sup- 
ply ponerse: dark $4.70, medium $5.20, white 
$5.40. 


Portland: 


flour, 


Demand 


demand 


fair; 


Rye flour 10c bbl lower; 
little changed; 
dark to white $4.50@5.20 bbl, 
rye 85@90c bu; 


trend 


Minnesota: 


very slow with the 
white $4.25@4.50, medium 
@4.25, dark $3.60@3.75; offerings are ample. 

New York: Only a few cars reported sold, 
interest on declining markets; 


Pure dark rye $5.80@5.90, me- 
dium dark rye $5.85@5.95, Wisconsin pure 
straight $6.45@6.55, Wisconsin white patent 
$6.70 @6.80 
Baltimore: 
2 rye steady; 


No. 


rye stock in local elevators 


down 446 bus to a total of 118,655 bus. 


Philadelphia: Market weak and lower due 
to more liberal offerings and an indifferent 


demand; white patent $4.95@5.10. 


Chicago: 
scattered single 


March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 


March 
March 
March 
March 
March 


March 2 


March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 


March 
March 
March 
March 
March 


March 2 


Board of Trade, 
year ago: 


Baltimore 


Buffalo 


Afloat 


18 
19 


20 


23 
24 


Chicago 


Afloat 


Detroit 
Duluth 


Fort Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Afloat 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 


Peoria 


Philadelphia 


No 


particular 
ear sales reported; direc- 


activity; 


$4 


un- 


$4.15 


No. 
rye 


only 


tions slow; white patent $4.35@4.55, medium 
$4.15@4.35, dark $3.40@3.90. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 30c; sales and 
shipping directions slow; pure white flour 
$5.05 bbl, medium $4.85, dark $4.35, rye meal 
$4.65. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 
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Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats and oat- 
meal in light demand; sales have fallen off 
compared with midwinter months; prices 
unchanged. Quotations, March 21: rolled 
oats $3.25 per 80-lb bag, delivered, mixed 
cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal de- 
mand slackening, but supplies light and 
prices firm; no new export business indi- 
cated. Quotations, March 21: rolled oats, in 
80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over 
rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
March 23 at $3.60 per 90 lbs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages $2.20 case; 48-oz packages, $2.35. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending March 21, in tons, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— -—Shipments— 


1942 1941 1942 1941 
Minneapolis ... +r eae 8,300 6,875 
Kansas City .. 1,750 1,400 5,250 4,500 
Philadelphia .. 120 340 aes 
Milwaukee .... 40 2, 720 2,980 


-— 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 














WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
May July May July May July May July May July 
121% 123% 128% 130% 121% 122% ewes oese 119 119% 
119% 122 127 128% 119% 121% oeee oeee 118 119 
119% 121% 126 128 119% 121 es 116% 116% 
119% 121% 126% 128% 119% 121% 117% 117% 
118% 120% 125% 127% 118% 119% ose . 116% 116% 
119% 121% 126% gg 119 120% e eee eewe 118 118% 
lverpool Buenos Aires 
May July May July May July Closed Closed 
103 wees 100% 103 79% 80% Te eees see 
103 100 182% 79% 80% 
103 100 102% 79% 80% 
103 99 102 79% 80% 
sae ee Per 79% 80% 
79% 80% 
—CORN: foam OATS 
Minneapolis Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
81% 83% 88% 90% 83% 85% 56% 55% 56% 55% 
80% 83 87% 89% 825+ 84% 55% 55 51% 51% 
80% 82% 87% 89% 825% 84% 55 54% 51% 50% 
80% 83 87% 89% 82% 84% 55% 54% 51% §1 
80% 825% 87% 89% 82% 84% 55% 54% 51% 50% 
80% 828 875% 89% 82% 84% 55% 54% 51% 51% 
c RYE FLAXSEED————, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth 
May July May July May July May July May July 
79% 85% 75% 78% 266 265 6 wees 9% 61% 
78% 84 73% 76% 260 259% 260 sees 58% 60% 
17% 80% 72% 75% 266 264% 265% ee 58 60% 
78% 81% 73% 76% 265 264% 265 Sans 58% 61% 
717% 80% 72% 75% 262% 262% 262% 266s 58% 61 
78% 81% 74% 717% 262% 262 262% éuva 58% 61% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 


St. Louis 


Sioux City 
St. Joseph 


Wichita 


Spring bran 


Hard winter bran 


Standard middlings* 
Flour middlingst 


Red dog 


Spring bran 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 
Standard middlings* 
Flour middlingst 


Red dog 


Toronto 
qWinnipeg 
*Brown shorts. 


in bushels (000’s omitted), of date March 21, 


and corresponding date of a 




















r—Wheat—, “ean orn———, —— ts—, -—Rye—. --Barley— 
1942 1941 1941 942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
7,456 233 tr} 718 13 16 122 87 4 1 
6,892 3,636 9,121 674 596 467 2,870 213 335 313 
1,241 1,380 oo ee es se ee ee 32 ee 
12,209 9,867 11,856 14,275 1,854 720 4,242 1,548 311 488 
ae “ 716 ae v0 s 859 re 2s oo 
190 80 2 2 4 4 2 2 280 175 
34,003 19,072 5,437 2,855 354 224 1,530 645 1,101 408 
10,326 7,802 596 771 60 96 21 1 104 17 
4,993 805 a 62 ee - os be $3 
9,168 6,986 oe oe ee ee ee ~ 
1,501 1,567 2,218 1,020 245 348 100 108 ie 
33,808 26,842 6,050 7,874 204 66 409 291 231 5 
2,712 49 1,653 3,751 165 20 846 248 41,109 1,146 
es oe oe ee ee ee 479 ee - a 
37,817 24,597 4,216 10,435 1,126 1,027 4,956 1,637 3,994 3,223 
scoe Ee 5 116 290 17 123 es 1 ae -s 
526 16 302 17 26 o% 38 39 os 1 
13,268 6,733 7,636 13,546 418 13 229 2 377 4 
1,051 771 508 626 -s ea ee ‘ 156 e* 
secs Seen 69 532 153 12 9 10 1 1 1 
5,280 5,673 3,858 1,266 205 84 467 7 24 7 
1,601 713 1,558 1,577 101 39 os 1 16 9 
5,78 3,770 748 2,703 158 100 15 8 100 8 
6,942 3,792 1 2 o* ee oe 29 
200,573 124,957 57,842 62,596 5,560 3,356 17,187 4,834 8,119 5,806 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Gray shorts. 








-@28.00 ecee 
{Fort William basis. 


Chicago tMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis 9 ne 
$38.75@39.25 $36.50@. -@40.50 
38.75 @ 39.25 .@..-.. 35. 50@38. "15 38. 00@38. "25 , & 
38.00@38.50 35.50@. ° 38.50@38.75 @39. 50 
38.00@39.00 35.50@ 36.00 36. .25@ 36. ‘60 39. et 25 @39. 00 
38.00@39.00 36.00@.... -@. - @39.50 :: @38.50 
Baltimore Philadelphia Seen “Cincinnat! Nashville 
. +++ @40.25 $43.00@43.50 me. — 2 ae Se ae Ee 
.-@.... 43.50@44.00 ‘2: : eo: ere 
-.@40.50 sees@eces 40. 0.00@ 40. ‘50 41,00@ 41.50 
-.@39.25 41.50@42.00 is 76044.38 -@42.00 41.50@42.00 
--@38.00 40.50@41.00 44.75@45.25 -@42.50 42.00@42.50 
.+++@38.00 40.50@41.00 - @43.006 A ese see cove 
apring bran Shorts Middlings 
> - 00 $....@30.00 Sas — 00 
e 29.00 -@. 


tTuesday prices. 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. 


Display Want 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





v 





BROKER WANTED 


FOR WEST VIRGINIA 
by well-known, aggressive spring wheat 
mill. Fine opportunity for person ac- 
quainted with good car lot trade. 
Address 5513, The Northwestern 





DO YOU 





Miller, Minneapolis, Minn, 





SECOND MILLER FOR LARGE SPRING 
wheat and rye mill; prefer married man, 
not over 40. Give complete information 
as to age, experience, etc., also salary ex- 
pected in first letter. Address 5502, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





CHEMIST WANTED — 500-BBL MILL 
wants cereal chemist to take charge of 
laboratory—permanent position; advise 


age, training, experience, salary demands, 
etc. Address 5519, The Northwestern 
Miller, 614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv j 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; two 
flour blenders. Address 4970, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 











Vv 


HAVE 
young, capable milling 
Now employed; married, well settled; 
time experience; 








AN OPENING FOR A 
superintendent ? 
life- 
operated both hard and 


soft wheat plants; fair millwright; excel- 


lent references. 


western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Address 5501, The North- 





THE BUCKEYE 
CEREAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 
Buckeye Balanced Ration Feeds 
Massillon, Ohio 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 











MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


CUP ELEVATORS, DUST COLLECTORS, 
fans, separator with Shaler drive, electro 
spout magnet, Junior grade maker, For- 
ster scourer, Shaler shaker drive, Hobart 
coffee mill with motor drive, automatic 
net weigher; above all, new machinery, 
installed in 1936, used very little, in ex- 
cellent condition. W. N. Clark Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y 

















United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending March 
21, 1942, and March 22, 1941, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 
--American— -——in bond—, 
Mch.21 Mch.22 Mch.21 Mch.22 


1942 1941 1942 1941 
Wheat ...... 241,675 144,819 14,414 40,757 
COPR cccese .. 63,928 70,400 is via 
OGRE: sccceces 6,514 4,127 4 237 
eee 17,308 5,136 1,460 3,399 
Barley ...... 8,897 6,595 239 327 
Flaxseed 3,983 4,178 


Stocks of United States grain - ‘awe in 
Canadian markets March 21 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 215,000 (228,000) bus; corn, 
2,391,000 (69,000); oats, 5,000 (none); rye, 
24,000 (24,000)% barley, none (none). 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States March 
21, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye B’r'y 

Baltimore ..... 1,035 0 ae oe ‘s 
OO sceeccas 1,957 
Buffalo ...ccccee 3,641 rt - os 

ARORA ceccces 244 ee ee 342 
Milwaukee— 

Afloat: ....... : we on 239 
New York .... 2,324 se +s o* 
Philadelphia .. 565 

Petes .csces 10,023 20 -- 842 239 
March 14, 1942.11,380 oe oe 342 648 
March 22, 1941.30,306 64 2,612 327 





Brand Trouble? 


Maybe we can help you. For half 
a century The Northwestern Miller 
has maintained a list of flour trade- 
marks used in the United States and 
Canada. The file is available for the 
use of readers of this journal. Ask 
us—we'll gladly thumb through the 
cards for you. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 








A 1942 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


1S AVAILABLE! 


Subscribers to The Northwestern Miller are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 
out charge. 

Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive The Northwestern 
Miller weekly, if you are not now a subscriber: 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneepolis, Minn. 
Please enter my subscription to The Northwestern Miller 
seal cull @ coe af tao TUG Lact of Waser BOs 40 mon. 


BBDIOIG cecercerrncrrarennsnvesnnernseesns 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 
One Year.................$2.00 Three Years.............$5.00 














FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 


P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 48-14 Thirty-third Street Biological, Chemical, 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. Fluorometric and 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem. LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. Microbiological Methods 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


ERCHANT MILLERS 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 


WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








Goodhue Mill Co. 


Short Patent 


SIMPLEX—Bakers’ Patent MINNEAPOLIS 





Standard Patent 
PARAGON—Fancy First Clear 











Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE—814 Second Ave. Bidg. 


SEATTLE, WASH., U.S. A. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
BLUESTEM AND HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


HI-RATIO CAKE FLOURS 
Mills at Tacoma, Spokane, Reardan, Ritzville, Wenatchee, Wash., U.S.A. 


Correspondence Solicited 


CABLE ADDRESS: “CENTENNIAL—SEATTLE.” All Codes 











GROWN 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 





MILLS 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 

















WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 


General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 


Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








FLOUR 


and Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co. 
goes forward to destination promptly 


V. H. WILLIAMS, Traffic Manager, 





routed via the 


FEED 


709 Public Service Building, 
Springfield, Il. 


ERNEST IRBER, N. W. Agent, 


316 Corn Exchange, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 














Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division March 20, 1942, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 


Port Arthur— Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Semi-public ter- 

minals ....... 129,150 705 1,910 3,384 
Private terminals . ne 39 6 





Winter storage 

















AMORt .c.ccce 1,726 
Totals .+++130,877 705 1,949 3,390 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster .. 18,072 o° 99 49 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 








Cn ee 17,638 “ §1 81 
Churchill ....... 2,617 ‘ 
Victeria cscccecs 1,027 aie oe ae 
Prince Rupert ... 1,206 ‘és 6 ee 

DWetala. ccvacies 171,437 705 2,099 3,520 
Year ago ....s6- 130,709 1,386 1,308 709 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,393 22 217 109 
Pacific seaboard.. 27 ve oe 3 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 








VOLOTS ccvcsecs 5 “e 14 8 
WORREE ciccteas 2,425 22 231 120 


Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

Rail ..cccsvees 419 17 321 198 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 





VOCOPR covesscs 2 o* 14 2 
Pacific seaboard.. 67 ve 23 7 
TORR cccsteues 488 17 358 206 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1941-March 20, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..155,460 1,573 13,734 16,052 
Pacific seaboard... 1,880 oe 244 101 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
WRGOTE cccccscse 415 oa 163 125 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1941-March 20, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..106,409 1,521 14,540 13,777 
Pacific seaboard... 1,309 oe 164 72 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
WHORE a cceKees 2,730 1 107 40 





Flour and Grain Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending March 21, as compiled by the 
Daily Trade Bulletin, flour given in barrels, 
grain in bushels (000'’s omitted throughout): 


RECEIPTS 
Flour Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
237 13 


Chicago ...... 2 1,286 201 21 















































Duluth ....... “% 706 189 6 33 
Indianapolis .. > 38 379 92 10 
Kansas City .. a 859 740 62 ee 
Milwaukee st 16 ee 180 2 5 
Minneapolis .. -- 1,960 577 447 255 
Omaha ....... es 195 625 102 oe 
Peoria ....026% 25 14 594 14 26 
Sioux City .... a7 13 119 30 1 
St. Joseph .... en 116 110 52 = 
St. Louls ..... 152 95 625 52 27 
Wichita ...... es 86 = 
WOtREs cccecs 430 4,214 5,324 1,044 381 
Seaboard— 
Baltimore .... 3 4 7 
Boston ......-. 3 ae ° 
New York 163 307 ee 2 4 
Philadelphia .. 29 ee 6 2 
TOURS «22208 198 *311 13 4 + 
Grand totals. 636 4,525 5,337 1,048 385 
Last week ... 604 5,171 6,270 1,359 348 
Last year .... 594 5,164 4,268 1,009 261 
*309,000 bus bonded. 
SHIPMENTS 
Primary points— 
Chicago ...... 115 762 1,178 432 45 
po eer ‘a 93 2 a0 14 
Indianapolis - 28 257 62 6 
Kansas City .. 116 289 456 64 ~ 
Milwaukee ... 4 5 148 2 30 
Minneapolis .. 103 790 3382 570 90 
Omaha ....... os 75 623 60 es 
PO@OPIA .. 0000s 23 25 342 8 
Sioux City .... ee 29 86 6 
St. Joseph .... “ 51 59 32 os 
St. Louis ..... 92 98 169 74 9 
Wichita ...... os 124 oe ae 
BOGGS occves 453 2,369 3,652 1,329 194 
Seaboard— 
Baltimore .... as 313 6 
New York .... _ 665 is we oe 
Philadelphia .. = % 1 1 o 
oo eee ae *978 1 1 
Grand totals. 453 3,347 3,653 1,330 194 
Last week ... 482 3,411 4,582 1,420 234 
Last year .... 517 3,124 1,806 950 145 
*Bonded. tSome allowance should be 


made for duplication. 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 


Following table shows open contracts at 
Kansas City and St. Louis on March 23, in 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 
March .... 2,775 650 500 1,375 


April ...... 6,100 4,300 800 2,725 300 
May ......-+ 3,925 3,000 500 7,200 750 
June ...... 4,500 1,900 --- 5,750 600 
July ....eee 100 700 . 300 


3 400 
August .... 700 400 coe 8,700 oes 





Totals ...18,100 10,950 1,800 20,050 2,050 
*Delivered in Chicago. 
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INSURANCE ON 1942 WHEAT 
PRODUCTION SETS RECORD 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Wheat produc- 
tion on 500,000 farms, a new record, has 
been insured for 1942 by the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corp., the Department 
of Agriculture has announced. 

There were 495,273 farms recorded as 
insured on Feb. 28, the final day for ac- 
cepting crop insurance applications this 
year, but the Minneapolis, Minn., branch 
office of the corporation estimated it 
would have an additional 5,000 contracts 
to report that would swell the national 
total of insured farms to slightly more 
than 500,000. 

“This is the fourth consecutive year 
that the Department of Agriculture’s in- 
surance agency has exceeded the precei|- 
ing year’s business,’ Leroy K. Smith, 
manager of the corporation, said. “These 
farms protected against loss from all 
unavoidable hazards represent more th in 
30% of all wheat farms in the nation, 
We accepted 420,886 applications to in- 
sure farms for the 1941 crop.” 

Insured growers obligated themsel\ «s 
this year to pay 15,797,591 bus of wheat 
or the cash equivalent for an insured pro- 
duction of 142,995,619 bus. Both pre- 
miums paid and the total insured produc- 
tion, Mr. Smith pointed out, are larger 
than 1941 when premiums were about 
1,500,000 bus less and the insured pro- 
duction about 32,000,000 bus smaller. 
The number of acres insured this year, 
12,926,627, is about 2,000,000 more than 
in 1941. 

Nebraska and Kansas again topped 
the list of states with the largest number 
of insured farms with 73,665 and 58,842, 
respectively. Illinois, Missouri, and Ohio 
wrote insurance on more than 40,000 
farms each. 








SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: With quotations 15c_ bi! 
lower for week, some durum mills report 
scattered sales of both semolinas and low 
grades. Improvement in buying has noe! 
been general, however, although at rat 
directions are coming in, millers say fres! 
buying should begin soon; fancy No. 1 semv 
lina $6.25@6.35 bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapul 
standard No. 1 $5.95@6.05, granular $5.8 
@5.90, with sales reported at 10@15c b! 
less. 

In the week ended March 21, nine Minn: 
apolis and interior mills made 82,263 bb 
durum products, against 76,121 in the pré« 
vious week. * 

Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; tren 
easier and lower; supply ample; No. 1 $6.5 
@7. 

Buffalo: Demand and sales slightly wu) 
from previous week, but of no great volum: 
trade still working against old contract 
and awaiting trend which is in the makin: 
at Washington according to popular thinl 
ing; trend steady to weak; supply is am 
ple; shipping directions fair to good; N: 
1 $7.55, durum fancy patent $7.55, macaro 
flour $6.75, first clear $5.50, second cle: 
$4.55, durum granular $7.15. 

Chicago: Market not active, with on 
scattered single car orders being take 
directions, however, good, and there is 
complaint in this respect; No. 1 semolir 
$6.35 @6.75. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 15c; saies at 
shipping directions slow; first grade semoli! 
$7.50, granular $7.05, No. 3 $6.85, duru 
fancy patent $7.50. 

Philadelphia: Market dull and easy, wit!) 
offerings more liberal; prices lower; No. | 
durum semolina, $6.50, bulk. 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output report: 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at C! 

cago, Minneapolis and outside points in tiie 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fi 

ures for the previous week: 

Week ending 

March 14 March °! 


PERO GOW cccccncciece cuss 14,597 13,667 








Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at principal primary points for the week 

ending March 21, in thousand bushels, wit! 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 

Minneapolis .. 192 157 43 8 2,712 3,649 

Duluth ...... 1 30 10 .. 1,031 530 
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In all the great history of feed- 
ing there never has been a time 
like this. The government is as- 
sisting, dealers are alive, feeders 
are eager and you need only to 
beat your drum. 





FrEEpsTUFFS will help you beat 
that drum with four big May 
War Numbers which will be 
published on May 2, May 9, May 
16 and May 23. Ask us about 


space in them. 


Remember that the concentrat- 
ed buying power of the feed in- 
dustries gets these war-time 
FEEDSTUFFS. All feed deal- 
ers, all manufacturers, all big 
hatcheries and 20,000 selected 
big feeders. 


Here is your chance to make 
new friends, to tell a responsive 
trade what you have to sell. An 
expanded outlet now will give 
you a wide base when the war 
is over. 


Aside from your own angle, the 
job simply must be done. In 
your own trade area you can 
be the leader for more eggs, 
milk and meat. Let’s all draft 
ourselves for all-out production. 





FEEDSTUFFS WILL HELP BEAT YOUR 
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HIP 
CATTLE 


DRUM FOR YOU! 











118 South Sixth Street Board of Trade 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. _ KANSAS CITY, MO. 






166 West Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


23 Beaver Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Flour Milling Capacity, 9,000 Bbls. Daily 





WG ees 
Aisz2de 


THREE STARS 
PURITY — sano'waearrious BATTLE 


Milled at 
WINNIPEG, GODERICH, CALGARY 
seve Peves 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Limitea 
Head Office: TORONTO, CANADA 


CABLE ADDRESS: “LAKURON” 
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Rolled Oats and Oatmeal, 400 Bbls. 
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Robin ‘:: Hood 
FLOUR 














From the Wheatfields 
of Canada to the Bakeshops 
al of the World 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 
Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


iM d Western Offi oose Jaw, Calgarv, Saskat 


Montreal, Toront 








SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 




















_  PROVENDER #2 BALANCED 
| RATIONS | 
| FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK | 
| Sd S 
Head Office: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
a = — 
Canadian Hard Spring The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, COMPANY LIMITED 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. $72 Country Elevators 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. Terminal Elevator Capacity, 6,800,000 Bus. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 














CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


WIinnNntPEG ec VANCOUVER 
Successors to 
THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
and 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





Cable Address ALON ALL 
“HASTINGS’ reste COMPA CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL & CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 











i 


9 —~— OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF .—— Ie 
~ JUTE 


JUTE BAG Ss COTTON | oer: 
- BAGS . BAGS 


COTTON ' IN CANADA COTTON 


{ — 
f_ a Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited a A 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. ap 








Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 5 < é . ed i ee = 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour : CAN, Wz rr. | 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” wnt oO / ’ lahsfs ALL 4 
Cable Address: “Woumacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA —— XPORT OFFICES: 1 GRAIN MERCHANTS IN ‘CANADA 
MONTREAL SINCE 1857 
WINNIPEG OWNERS AND OPERATORS OF TERMINAL AND 





LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. VANCOUVER ee Seren: eet eee 


WE INVITE YOUR ENQUIRIES 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” ae ofnnic | 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA wid 4 





























CANADA’S LAR 


eee ae 
pores : 





Gaeret % 
<a ye he ee Lee 





Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 
Canada 


i te ielial 
+ DES te |) RS 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Haple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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~The Roman Water 
Mill 
HE primitive Greek horizontal wa- 
ter mill was first mentioned his- 
torically about the year 85 B.C. 
For a period of 100 years it remained the 
sole power mill of the world. 
this time, there can be no doubt, the 
Romans gained a full knowledge of the 
nature of the contrivance. 

With the simple mechanism of the 
Greek mill the Romans did not, however, 
long remain content. The invention of 
a mill that was ultimately destined to 
supersede the original motor and to re- 
main the model water mill of the world, 
is no doubt to be credited to some Roman 
savant. Most probably the engineer, 
Vitruvius, who first described it, was its 
inventor. The characteristic features of 
this mill are comprised in its vertical 
water wheel and its cog gearing, con- 
trasting with the distinguishing horizon- 
tal wheel and lack of gearing in the 
Greek mill. 

Vitruvius probably contemplated the 
use of the mill on strong, rapid rivers, 
such as the Tiber. For use on slower 
streams the relative sizes of the cog 
wheels might be altered, so that the mill, 
instead of running slower, would run as 
fast, or even faster, than a_ sluggish 
stream, as in the modern mill. 

Though Vitruvious described his mill 
at about 20 B.C., it is not till the year 
A.D. 398 that any evidence of its use 
occurs. At that period the introduction 
of Christianity and abolition of slavery 
had greatly reduced milling facilities, and 
concurrently with this diminution in 
grinding resources arose a demand for 
free meal for the citizens of Rome 
greater than had ever before been experi- 
enced by the state. 

These two circumstances together ap- 


During 


pear to have pressed rapidly forward the 
long-delayed adoption of the water mill. 
In 398 an edict of Honorius and Arcadius 
stringently enforced the protection of 
water mills in terms suggesting that the 
latter were but newly established. 

Whoso should be so “impudent,” it de- 
clared, as to dare to appropriate any 
water driving the mills which supplied the 
venerable institution of state-supplied 
food to the city, should be fined: five 
pounds in gold. 

The source of supply for the Roman 
water mills appears to have been the old 
aqueduct of Trajan, bringing water from 
Lake Sabbatina, a distance of 22 miles, 
to Mount Janiculum, across the Tiber. 
The hill of Janiculum seems to have been 
constituted the milling center of Rome, 
because of some reason which commended 
itself to the authorities for devoting the 
water of the Trajan aqueduct to the 
purpose. 

Various evidences appear of the locali- 
zation of the mills at Janiculum. Pru- 
dentius, about the year 390, incidentally 
mentions the water mills of Janiculum. 
Procopius, writing at about 550, tells us 
that all the water mills of Rome were at 
Janiculum. 

As Janiculum is a very inconsiderable 
hill, and could never have possessed nat- 
ural streams of sufficient force to drive 
many mills, the water conveyed from its 
summit by troughs must be understood to 
be that drawn from the aqueduct of 
Trajan. 

As late as about the year 650, Pope 
Honorius I is stated not only to have 
built churches and beautified the sacred 
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shrines of Rome, but to have erected 
mills within the walls of the Place of 
Trajan beside the walls of the city, and 


the aqueduct conveying water from Lake: 


Sabbatina. 

No relics of the mills on the slopes of 
the hill seem ever to have been discov- 
ered. Long ago the district lost its an- 
cient distinctive character. 

An enactment of Zeno about the year 
485, confirmed in the Justinian Code of 
538, prohibits the use of the public water 
supply for mill driving, apparently with 
the view of preventing diversions to pri- 
vate mills from the fresh water supplies 
in the aqueducts within the city proper 
on the east of the Tiber. Other laws in- 
dicate that mills might legally be built 
upon streams and rivers. Among the 
Pandects of Justinian, issued in 530, we 
find: 

“Of public streams the use is common, 
just as is that of public roads and the 
seashore; hence it is lawful, upon them, 
for anyone to erect or pull down again 
anything, provided no inconvenience to 
This interdict 
refers to public streams that are nav- 
igable, not to others.” 

If mills may be considered as _ build- 
ings, then it is clear the law provided 
for their erection 
streams. 

The laws of the Ostrogoths, under 
Theodoric of the West, were generally 
framed on the model of the ancient laws 
of Rome. Among the enactments of 
about the period 493-526 are found once 
more laws protecting the mill, and pro- 
hibiting the misuse of the ordinary fresh 
water supply. 


others be caused thereby. 


on non-navigable 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BURMA 41-42 RICE CROP 
AVERAGE, USDA REPORTS 
Wasuinotron, D. C.—The 1941-42 rice 
crop in Burma, the world’s largest ex- 





porter of rice, is expected to be about 
average, or approximately 350,000,000 
bus, the Department of Agriculture re- 
ports. The bumper 1940-41 crop amount- 
ed to 402,000,000 bus, according to reports 


to the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations. 
No estimate has been made of the 


1942 exportable surplus, but based on 
production and shipments for previous 
years, the volume be around 
6,000,000,000 Ibs. Normally India takes 
more than a third of the exports; China, 
Hongkong, Japan, Ceylon and the Straits 
Settlement together take considerably 
more than a third, and the United King- 
dom and European markets most of the 
balance. 


should 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Marmalade ala 


Lend-Lease 
re) 


Manufacture of grapefruit pulp and 
orange pulp, relatively new export prod- 
ucts in the United States, is being en- 
couraged by the Department of Agricul- 
ture to help supply British marmalade 
needs, through shipment under the Lend- 
Lease Act. 

The department, through the Surplus 
Marketing Administration, is asking for 
offers from processing firms to manu- 
facture the pulp under specifications 
based upon British needs. Under the 
program, fresh fruit will be purchased 
in citrus-producing areas by the Surplus 
Marketing Administration for use in 
plants whose processing offers are ac- 
cepted. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 








Canada’s 


oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA“ 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 


Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 
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R. C. PRATT 


FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS 
68 KING ST. EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: “PRAMILLCO,” Toronto. 

















MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBLE Appress, ‘‘GILLESPIE,”’ SypNry 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 
































W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 








THE 


Shellabarger Mills 


Millers Since 1776 
SALINA *® KANSAS 




































Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 








BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 








Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 
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Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 




















Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





Bg ty I onc van waudes ee esass see’ $4,904,187 
COMIN TROIUNE BR Bano i ek ces ceccesiosves 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
9 John Street - - New York 
Insurance Exchange - Chica: 
Hurt poy - - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 

















ARCHER-DANIELS~MIDLAND Come 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 


s s 
Continental Grain Co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 


New York Columbus Omaha Chicago 

Kansas City Davenport Portland Galveston 

St. Louis Buffalo San Francisco Nashville 
WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES ——...... 


St. Louis Toledo 
Kansas City Portland 











—The Feedman’s 


FEEDSTUFF 


weekly 
118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff $1.00 per year 


















COULDN’T BE 
Jones.—You can’t believe a thing you 
read in the newspapers. 
Smith—Why do you say that? 
Jones.—Well, one of them interviewed 
my wife and reported that she had noth- 
ing to say! 
¥ ¥ 
IF YOU PLEASE 
Judge.—Drunk and disorderly. You 
can have your choice, $10 or 10 days. 
Defendant (still foggy).—Thanksh. I'll 
take the money, your honor. 
¥ ¥ 
LITTLE RAYS 
Proud Papa.—Children are the sunshine 
of our lives. 
Weary Papa.—Yes, and for me sonrise 
comes about 4 a.m. 
¥ ¥ 
AFTERMATH 
“Mr. Smith,” asked the instructor, “how 
far were you from the correct answer?” 
“Only three seats, 
J ester. 


sir.”—Columbia 


¥ ¥ 
ANYTHING YOU SAY 
“Waiter,” he said, “I want some oys- 
ters. But they musn’t be too large or 
too small, too old or too tough, and they 
mustn’t be salty. I want them cold and 
I want them at once.” 
“Yes, sir,” bowed the waiter, “with or 
without pearls?” 
¥ ¥ 
PATRIOTIC, TOO 
Customer.—My 
high! 
Grocer—Sure, part of national defense 
program. 
Customer.— How ? 
Grocer.—All the hens are making shells. 


goodness, eggs are 


¥ ¥ 
SURPRISE ! 

Recruit.—What’s on the menu tonight? 

Cook.—Oh, we have hundreds of things 
to eat tonight. 

Recruit.—What are they? 

Cook.—Beans.—Atlanta Two Bells. 

¥ ¥ 
ECONOMICAL WAY 

Golfer.—Why, Jock, you’ve holed in 
one! 

Jock.—Aye. It’s helpful that way— 
it saves wear and tear on the ball.— 
Christian Science Monitor. 

¥ ¥ 
SERVES HIM RIGHT 

“Waiter, there’s a fly in my ice cream !” 

“Let him freeze, and teach him a les- 
son! The little rascal was in the soup 
last night.”—Mercury. 

vo ¥ 
ONE WAY 

Prof. (sternly)—When the room settles 
down I will begin the lecture. 

Stude.—Why don’t you go home and 
sleep it off? 
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os 
Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


New York 
Minneapolis 





Chicago 


Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 








Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK’ 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mgr. ABILENE, KANSAS 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 











We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “‘A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 











KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 
ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


Also “GOLD DRIFT” 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 





“Copley,” Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 
LONDON —7, London Street, Mark Lane, E, ©. 3 
M. STANNARD E.A.Grezex | HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
Established 1870 COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. | GRAIN, SEEDS, OTL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT -_ 


IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C.3 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





Cable Address: *‘Dorrreacu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 











COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CoveNnTRY,’’ London 


Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 


Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address ‘‘Feastanco,’’ London. 


ROSS T.SMYTH & '&CO,LTD. LTD. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON, HULL, 
BRISTOL, GLASGOW, BELFAST 
NEW YORK OFFICE; 
PAUL, ROBSON & CO., Produce Exchange 





| 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 


ANDREW Law WILLIAM R, Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
and at 17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 





GLASGOW 





Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


45 Hope Street 


GLASGOW 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR 


50 Wellington Street 


MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW, C. 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 


Cable Address: 


“GLENCAIRN,” Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 


FLOUR 


IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: 


“GOLDENGLO,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR 
19 Waterloo St. 


Cable Address: “ 


IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


MARVEL,” Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR 
50 Wellington St. 


Cable Address: 


IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


“DrpLoma,"’ Glasgow 


Gemples a and offers solicited 


ARCHD. HAMILTON & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
GLASGOW, C. 2 
“Rosuin,’’ Glasgow 


81 Hope Street 
Cable Address: 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 





42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Pxitip,”” Dundee 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, Denmark 
} and Sweden 
Reference: 
| QOhase National Bank of the City of New York, 
| New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & Princes St., 
ndon 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


Nixs G. NIELSEN, Sole Proprietor 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cosmo”’ and ‘‘MoBIL” 


| FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
| Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: ‘''FLORMEL,”’ Oslo 


RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION. 


PER COPY, $12.50 


ISSUED IN 1923 


Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 























Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis; Minn. 








/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave. 


NEW YORK CITY 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 
NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 











ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CERE 


AL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


960 Montana CHICAGO, ill 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
——- N. Y. Produce Exchange 
nce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England sad Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 


THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 


Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK 


KNIGHTO 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 























HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


au FLOUR casces 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 


John E. Koerner & Co., Inc. 


DOMESTIC 


EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 


781 LASALLE Sr. 


NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FJ_OUR ponestic 


322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















America Fore BLDG, 


844 Rush St. CHICAGO 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Flour Specialists Pi2e‘hour® 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D.G.Van Dusen & Co. 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, ind. 


Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
Clty, Gite. cccccccccccscccccccces coos 
Akron Belting Co., Akron, Ohio........ 


Alberta Pacific om Co., Ltd., ae 
peg, Man. 
Allen, James, & Co. ‘(Belfast), ‘Lta., “Bel- 
fast, Ireland 


eee eeeeee eee eeeeees 


Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla.........+.-. 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis..... eee 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 

Louis, Mo. .cccccccsccccsccsssecesess 


American Cyanamia & Chemical Corp., 
New York, Y. 
American Dry Milk Institute, vere Chi- 
cago, Ill. ... eee ee 
American Machine & Foundry Co. . New 
York, cocce 
Ames Harris Neville Co. Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas ...ccccccescecsees 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.. 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 


* eeeeee eee een eeeeee 


Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo.... 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buffalo.. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Siapepees, st. 
Louis, OtC, wecccceseces 
Bernheimer, Harry N., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y.... 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co....... 
Bowersock M. & P. Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brownold, M. 8S., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, 
KanBas ceccccccccccccscvccccsseseses 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis..... 


eee eeeee 


Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland 


Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
TONTO ceccccccccveccsscseccssecese 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd. Winni- 


peg, Vancouver ...... 
Canadian Mill & Slevater essen El Rene, 
Ok]O. coccccccccccccs PeTTTiTy 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., “Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Iné., Minneapolis.. 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow.... 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo...... 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 


eee eee eeee 


Louis; Dallas; New Orleans; one: 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon........ 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 


Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich... 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.. 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill. 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y.... 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York... 
Collins Flour Mills, Inc., Pendleton, 
Oregon cccsccccccccccccsveseccece eee 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
Colo, eccccece 
Columbia Chemical Division, ‘New York, 
xu F. eee oees 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Tccce 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas ..cccccccccsccccccscsscescece 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York..... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, 
Bngland ..ncccccccccccccscsesesvcess 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ... 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis.... 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon.......... 
Cuban Flour Review, Havana, Cuba... 


eee 


eeeeeee eeeeeee 


eee eee e ween eee eeeeeee 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, MO. ccccccccccccccccccccccccece 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn........ errs 


De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y..... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 

Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo....... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
DeWitt Hotels 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co.; Inc.......... 
Dickinson, W. V., New York..... 
Dixie - Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 

TOMB, cccccccccccccccccccccccccce 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla.... 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal... 
Doughnut Corporation of America, New 

York, N. Yo ccccccccccccccccccccccccs 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich....... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minp.. 
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Eagle Rvliler 
Minn. coos 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago.. 


Co., New Ulm, 


Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas ovece 

Enrights All-o-The- Wheat Flour Co. ° 
St. Paul, Minn. .......-. ceeccece 

Essmueller Co., St. Louis “and Kansas 
City, Mo. ....+- ec cccccccccccccceces 


Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind..... 


}\} Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 
Glencoe, Minn. 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y....... 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N. Y......++++ 
First National Bank in St. Louis....... 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis.... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S, Oslo, Norway.. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. .ccccccccvccseces 
Food Research Laboratories, 
Island City, N. Y. .. eoccccccce 
Foods, Inc., Jersey City, N. J........ . 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que, ...... 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y.... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


Inc., Long 


seer eee 


eee reer e eee eeeeeee 


Bel- 


‘ Gallatin Valley Milling Co., 
grade, Mont, .....6+++- 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind... . 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.... 


eeeeee 


General Mill Equipment rood Kansas 
City, Me. ceccece ° ececccccccccccees 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. -..-Cover 


Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas. . 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 

Neb, cecccces e ° 
Goodhue Mill Co., “Minneapolis. . eee 
Great Star Flour — Ltd., St. Mary’ s, 

Ont, coveccecees 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co., ” New York..... 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, TW. cccccccsccccce 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow... 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio..... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
land .. co cccccce 
Hart-Bartlett- Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., 
Kangas City, Mo. .ccccccccccccccccces 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn..... 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York ......... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J.. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo....... 
Howle, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellingon, Kansas. 


seer eeeee 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y.... 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis.. 
eeee eecccccose ...-Cover 
lsmert- Hincke “Milling Co., Kansas City, 
Mo, 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
(P. O., Astico), Wis......eseeees 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Ill..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis. paeese 


Parchment 


Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb..... 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill...... 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
KANSAS .ccccccccccccccces ° 
Kent, Percy, ened Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo. 


eee 





Kimpton, W. 8., * 
Australia .....-. 

King, H. H., Flour “Mills Co. .. Minneap- 
olis, Minn, .....+eeee+% 

King Midas Flour Mills, 


& fons, ‘Melbourne, 


Minneapolis, 


Minn. 
King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich.......... 
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Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man....... 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 
Vor, M. Fe ccccccccsscce erccscces eee 
Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc., New 
CPTORMM, EM. ccc ccccecsvtecsiecreovscees 


Laboratory of Vitamin Technology, 
Chicago, Ill. 

La Grange Mills, Red Wing, 
Lake of the Woods Milling 
Montreal, Que, .....ceeceeeees eccccce 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


Minn..... 
Co., Ltd., 


Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
MO, cccccccces eccccccccces 
Lee, H. D., Flour. Mills “Co., Salina, 
K@nsas ..ccccsccccceccccscccesessese 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass....... 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
ton, Neb. .. 
Liken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway. 
Long, W. B., Co., Chicago, Ill.......0++- 
Lund, S., Oslo, NOrwa@y.....ssseeeeeees 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland .. TTT TT eecccce 
McCormick Co., Inc., Pittsburgh. . . 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
BCotland ...cccccccccccccccsccccccces 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, IIl.. 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Cam, .cccccccccccccccce 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis........ 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Meelunie, N.V. Alg. Handel en Industrie 
Mij., Amsterdam, Holland ........... 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio..... 


Merck & Co., Rahway, N, J........+++.. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Clay Center, 
Kansas .ccccccccccccccccsscccsescess 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 
Dubuque, TI0wa@ ......eeeeeceececees ° 
Midland Flour Milling Co., North Ken- 
sas City, MO. ..nccccscccsecsccsscccce 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Columbus, 
ORO ccccccecccevecece ecccccccce 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
Chicago ...ceeeee coccceccccsccce 
Miner-Hillard ailing Co., Wilkes-Barre, 


Pa. acces ° 
Minot Flour. Mill Co., “Minot, N. D. 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 

City, 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City... 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York.. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow, 

Scotland .... ° 
Moundridge Milling Co., 

Kansas .....+-+++ eoee 


eee weer eeeee 


Mo. ccccccccees eccccccccccccecs 


eee ee eee eee eeeeesee 


Moundridge, 
National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
ville, Ni J. cocccccccccccscccevece 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis..... os 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
HhO, NOD. cccccccccccccccecccccccccccs 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas .. eo ccetoccccccceces 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N. J. 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton, 
Kansas 


ereee ee eee eee eeeeseeees 


New Ulm Roller. Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn, ee cecccccccsccccce 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis. 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio ... ecee- cocccccce 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn, ......sseeeees 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Novadel-Agene Corp. .... .Cover 


eeeeee oe 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que. .....eeee. 

Old Fashioned Millers, 
Minn, . 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland...... 


eee eeeeeeeee 


Inc., St. Paul, 


Page, Thomas, 
Kansas ecccccccccccccccece 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo..... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man, ..... 
Pearlstone, H. S., New York, N. Y....... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark.......... ° 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago............ 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill......... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont......-eeeeeees 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio..... 


Mill Co., Topeka, 


eeeeee 


eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


Quaker Oats Company, St. Joseph, 
Mo. 


eee meee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeseseses 
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R= Rapid River Milling Co., Rapid City, 
Red Rives Milling Co., 

Minn, ...ccecces 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
Waukee, Wi, ..cccccccccccccccccces 
Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 

nipeg, Man. 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y..... 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
Jaw, Sask. ...... eorcccccccccccccs 
Robinson Milling Co., "galina, Kansas. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
dale, England .... eccccccecce 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 
Russell, D. T., & wae, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
Russell- Miller Milling Co. * 
BIMM. ccccccecs 
Russell Milling Co., Russell, 


Fergus Falls, 


Cee eee eee ee eres eeeeeees 


Minneapolis, 


Kansas. . 


St. Cloud Milling 
BMImMM, ccccccccccccccccs ecccccccce 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Testing Laboratories, 
IMC. wcccece eocccccccccces 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Canada ....... eocccccccccccees 
Sandusky Cooperage & Lumber Co., St. 
TOUle, Me. cccccceccvcccccccccesocecs 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, IIl.. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. 8S. W., 
Aestralia cccccccccccece eoccee eocece 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, 
Wes ceece eoccccce 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. J.......... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. ....... ecccccccccces 
as Sewing Machine Co. -» New York, 


eeeee ee eeeeeeee * 


Co., St. Cloud, 


eee eee eee eeee 


eee Peewee wees eeeens 


Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feea & Grain, 
Ltd., London, Eng. ....... 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., 
BO 6. 5. 6:0:0:00.0000006068 6oncececeoe 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England. . 
Spindler, L. G., New York.............. 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp... ee 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, IIl.... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis...... 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York..........- 
Superior Separator Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn, ... Cocccceccecccoesseos 
Swift & Co., Chicago .....cccceccccceees 


eee eeeeeee 


Ltd., London, 


Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., 
York, N. FY. ccccccccsece 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. Cenpew), ans. 
Glasgow, Scotland ........eeeee. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn. ee 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, E. 8., New York City....... 
— Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 


S OHHH eee eee eH eee eee eeeeeese 


New 


Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, S. D.. 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis, 


TEIMM, ccccvedecesecececevceseceeecece 


Uhimann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, Ill, .....e.es0% 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
BM, cccccccccccccceecccccecceecccece 


Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo.... 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
EO, TER, 00s0400.ccsenszeceeeese 

Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 
and Duluth, Minn. 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, Ill..... 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Rich- 
mond, Va. .. eeccccccccccccceces 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


Pee eee eee eeeeeeee 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha, 
Minn, ..... ecccccccccces 
os Rogalsky Milling Co. .» McPherson, 
Wallace. & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
N. ee ecceccceccccsscecs sCOVOEr 
Wainut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas ee cccccccccccccccees 
Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kansas. . 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
RUROE, GUE cccvecedeccccceccscoce 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 
Watson , apuias Milling Co., Grand Rap- 
Weber need Mills Co., Salina, Kansas. . 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo.. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
CHIE, Te. 6:00:06 4600406 686060050060 00c00 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. ccccccce 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas. . 
Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis and 
Kansas City, Mo......... oeeoccecceoecse 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md..... 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., Whitewa- 
ter, Kansas cecccccce 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio...... cece 
winehsee Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 


ee eeeeeee 


eeeeeee 


eee eee eee eee eee 


eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee) 


Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas.... 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 


Zeleny Thermometer Company, Chi- 
Cago, Illimolg .....ccecccccscccees 
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AND EQUALLY SURE WHEN YOU 


“" NOVADELOX 


} 


No doubt about it, the top sergeant will “take over” un- Here are the reasons: 
} 

opposed, and the result is equally predictable when the 1. Novadelox is always uniform in composition. 
job of maturing and whitening your flour is performed by 2. The Novadelox formula assures fast action, brilliant 
! Novadelox ... or by Novadelox and Agene in combination. color and uniform maturity. 
Leading millers agree that there’s no surer way to bring 3. W&T service men can help you adjust the use of 
} 

their flour to the exact standards of maturity and color Novadelox to the characteristics of your flour, so that 
which their buyers prefer. The treatment is simple, the final outcome is exactly what you want. 


action is fast, and results are completely predictable. To build favor with flour buyers, give Novadelox a trial. 
NA-84 
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(VE BEEN READING ABOUT THIS ‘HIDDEN HUNGER“... 





Your Customers 
ave talking Nutrition! 


® No longer is ‘‘Nutrition’’ just a three-syl- 
lable dictionary word. Countrywide publicity 


‘ 


has made “‘nutrition’’, ‘‘enrichment”’ and 
‘hidden hunger”’ the table-talk of a nation, of 
your customers. 

And in all this flood of emphasis on nutri- 
tion, there’s one thing you ought not to miss: 
scientists, experts, everyone these days is rec- 
ommending whole wheat products . . . be- 
cause they contain all the beneficial nutrients 
of the natural grain. This advice is being 
broadcast from coast-to-coast, via radio, news- 
papers, magazines. And America is listening! 


Here’s Your Cue! There’s a big potential 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
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specialty market for whole wheat in your 
district! And now your General Mills man 
offers a grand merchandising campaign to help 
make this market your own—in addition to 
your primary white bread volume. Colorful, 
educational selling materials to help you build 
a flourishing new sales volume on Whole 
Wheat and Wheaten breads. 

Have your General Mills man show you 
this valuable campaign next time he calls and 
show you his complete line of top-quality 
whole wheat flours. Then tie up tel whol¢ 
wheat or wheaten brands to the national nu- 


trition campaign ,: - for sales sake! 
"' 


HOW YOUR GENERAL MILLS MAN CAN HELP 


BRING NUTRITION HOME 


Tell your customers ‘‘where to 
buy it, and why"’ with this col- 
orful merchandising campaign 
for both Whole Wheat and 
Wheaten breads. 


Full-color posters and 
display cards that get 
attention and se//. 


Three catchy, convincing 
news ads for Whole Wheat, 
three for Wheaten bread. 


Interesting folders for 

your customers. They 

do a real sales job on 

whole wheat or wheaten 

breads; include helpful 

recipes for bread uses. 

at GENERAL MILLE May 
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~including a complete 
line of quality Whole 
Wheat Flours for every 
baking need. 








PRODUCTS CONTROL 
DEPARTMENT 





PLEASE NOTE: 


MANY VOLUMES ARE MISSING, ISSUES AND PAGES 


ARE MISSING OR MUTILATED. 


THIS IS THE BEST COPY AVAILABLE FOR 
MICROFILMING. 





